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AUTUMN 


HERE never was a time when it was 
more important for all good Americans to 
keep the home fires burning. Morale in 
the home is as necessary as morale in the 
trenches, and home morale means a clean and 
orderly house, a garden well maintained, an 
atmosphere of crispness and freshness as evi- 
dence that American housewives are on the job. 

Being on the job in September requires a 
lot of fixing over for the house—new curtains, 
new rugs, a new chair here, new lighting fix- 
tures there. To help you in these autumn 
renovations we have designed and laid out a 
compact little issue of House & GARDEN— 
compact, because there isn’t anything in it 
that is not helpful, informing and inspiring. 

If you think we advocate a down-in-the-heels 
war policy for the American home, you will be 
disillusioned when this number arrives, 

Half the winning of the war is keeping a 
stiff upper lip, keeping the head up, the clothes 
in style and the house fresh and clean.. Be a 
gloom in your home, and you'll never be able 
to see peace ahead. So this is not an issue 


room. 
for glooms; it is a bright, crisp, fresh message 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE VOGUE COMPANY, 


$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Unusual doors will give character to a 
Types of them are shown in Sep- 
tember 


19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
W.E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: 6300 A YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


DECORATIONS 


to American housewives, bringing them news 
of the latest things our shoppers have found 
in the New York studios and ateliers. In 
_ addition to the shoppers’ contributions are arti- 
cles by decorators, architects and practical 
gardeners who talk about everything from the 
despised Louis Quinze mode to the care of 
hot beds and cold-frames. Truly an interesting 
array, centered mostly, however, on the title 
topic, Autumn Decoration. 

The purpose of renovating our houses in Sep- 
tember is to put them in readiness for the winter, 
and if we are going to have another winter 
like the last, we might be wise in making them 
as attractive as possible. 

Doubtless we Americans will want to spend 
a good bit of our time at home this winter 
because we will have to face realities from 
“over there’—and your house is the place to 
give you rest in such moments: of tension. 
Make no mistake about it—the purpose and 
trend of the war is toward the protection and 
betterment of the home. A magazine devoted 
to the practical application of these principles 
is an essential. 


CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT: 
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BACK FROM A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE 
: “As we looked upon them we felt all the romance of the sea, all the fine old sturdiness and dar- 
ing of sailing days; the sting of the salt spray and the mystery of the calm southern nights” 


‘ 
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COLLECTING from 


OUT OF 


} 


the PAST 


Over the Relics of the Old Whaling Days Still to Be Seen in a Little Seaport City of New England 
Broods the Glamour of the Sea and the Glory of Brave Deeds 


HE little steamer from our island to the 

mainland squirmed up to her dock and 
we came down the gangpiank with all the 
haste of the first passengers ashore. Baggage 
laden, we crossed the tracks and made our short 
way up the cobbled streets to Arthur Tabor’s 
Old Curiosity. Shop. 

Arthur Tabor set his broom against a bot- 
tomless chair that, with a weather-beaten spin- 
ning wheel, flanked the old time entrance, and 
came forward to meet us wholeheartedly. We 
paused at the small-paned show windows to 
glance over the treasures there displayed, and 
hesitated on the bright threshold to appraise 
the shadowy interior where he was stowing 
aw.y our hand bags. It al- 
ways looked as it always had, 
but we viewed it all wich ihe 
same delight that our first 
glimpse of it gave us. Cum- 
bersome wardrobes, chests of 
drawers, unwieldy davenports, 
and horsehair rockers blocked 


moving space; strange 
dusty piles of odds and ends 
that the past century had used 
banked every conceivable cor- 
ner. Overhead hung quaint 
wall-papered band boxes that 
once leld the blandishing bon- 
nets of charming maids, parts 
of spinning gear, firearms and 
fire irons, and straight-backed 
chairs in orderly rows that 
filled me with a strange desire 
to sit upon them suspended as 
they were. 

We threaded our way in, 
while Mr. Tabor went off to 
find a certain copper kettle that 
he had tucked away against our 
coming. We pulled from dusty 
corners all sorts of odd bits 


GRACE NORTON ROSE 


Drawings by Jack Manley Rosé 


Mr. Tabor stood there behind the shabby show- 
case turning an old copper kettle affectionately 
in his hands to our admiring gaze. Here we 
loitered to hear about the kettle—and claim it 
as our own, even as the Illustrator pounced 
upon a little mounted cannon, tucked away 
under a table, and hauled it out into the light. 
My wandering eye had caught it long since 
and I had steadily disregarded it with the al- 
most hopeless prayer that the TIllustrator’s 
acquisitive eye might chance to overlook it. I 
had visions of that small unwieldy mass of iron 
and wood haunting our future. 

Warned by our host’s presaging look, and 
wise from old experiences, I glanced about for 


well) 


with histories we were sure he 


could tell us. As we came peer- 
ing towards the light that 
lay in brilliant dusty squares 
across the uneven floor and 
passed the table of old books 
with a customary comprehen- 
sive glance for familiar titles, 


Arthur Tabor’s Old Curiosity Shop, where those 
who search find wany a treasure of the past 


a handy chair, and the Illustrator leaned agains 
a nearby table with a rare delight painted upon 
his face, and as for Arthur Tabor, the boyish 
exhuberance there was a balm to jaded senses. 
I give the story for what it is worth, and make 
no claims for its truth in the main nor i-s.ac- 
curacy of detail. Under the spell of our en- 
tertainer’s beaming blue eye and drawling New 
England voice, we swallow with avidity ali that 
he has to tell us; and, if in the winter months 
of long separation from the witchery of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, we come to question a tale 
or stumble across in some forgotten volume its 
replica, we only marvel at the memory and the 
dramatic spirit of the man. 


ae ES, sir, that cannon—I 
jest knew you’d find that 
out. Why that’s been here for 
most six weeks now and not a 
soul so much as looked at it” 
(ah, the subtle flattery!), “I 
said to myself when you came 
in you'd be tickled to death to 
hear the story that goes with it. 
She came off the Catalpa, 
whaler—-sailed from here un- 
der Captain Anthony. Oh, 
‘long about—-well what’s the 
odds about the exact date? 
There’s not an Irishman 
around here but what loves the 
captain, and many a dinner has 
been given in his honor by 
Irish societies all over the 
country.” 

He stooped to the little shab- 
by, snub-nosed thing, and 
patted its side lovingly, “She’s 
seen exciting times, she has! 
Little gun carried up for’ard, 
she was, and Captain Anthony 
had her all loaded ready for 
trouble in case they called his 
bluff; but England wasn’t 
looking for any kind of a mix- 
up with us then and the game 
went through. 

“You know the time of the 
Fenian troubles, I can’t exactly 
tell you the facts of the case 
but, anyway, the Catalpa had 
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The quiet ef the early 


put into a port in Australia and Captain An- 
thony was persuaded to help Fenian prisoners 
to escape, Just the game for a man like that— 
feared nothing, always ready for a lark and 
shrewd as well—a regular Yankee! He sneaked 
the Catalpa with those men on board right out 
under the very noses of the British sloops-of- 
war and, by George! when they put after him 
with his precious booty, he hoisted a huge 
American flag and dared them to fire!” 

The story ended in a blaze of enthusiasm 
and, of course, the cannon followed us home. 
In fact, I struggled very feebly against its ulti- 
mate annexation. 


HERE was a nice kitchen chair of old and 
sturdy lines that I insisted upon acquiring, 
chiefly on account of its modest price, always 
with Mr. ‘Tabor quite the least important factor. 
“Let you folksies have it for just what I paid 
for it, if you take a fancy to it. I like to have 
people really like these things,”’"—was an oc- 
casional reproach to our own mercenary mo- 
tives. It never proved a great joy, however, due 
to some irremediable trouble with a 
weak back, and to this day it serves 
to upbraid me if I jeer, even in spirit, 
at the solid little cannon 

Through Arthur Tabor’s kind offices 

we secured a ship’s model; so delight 
fully faithful and so delicately done 
that it has ever proved a pleasure to 
us, and another larger, all sails set, 
over which a casual sea-faring quest 
gloated an entire evening because he 
had once sailed on the original, the 
Sea Fox, out of New York in the 90's. 
They hang now over our heads in com ‘ 
pany with the rest of our fleet of little 
boats; a brigantine and a four-masted 
schooner, both of later acquisition. 

I wandered into the dark, crowded 
interior of the shop musing over the 
vicissitudes of fortune that had 
brought a fine old chest of drawers 


afternoon lay over the little seaport and the blue 7 
way down a cobbled hill 


with opalescent knobs to such an obscure cor- 
ner. More than a bit of pathos seemed to con- 
front one in the little row of quaint and worn 
childrens’ chairs opposite. An amazing pile 
of unsorted bedposts, some delightfully carved, 
huddled in one corner, and above them, on,a 
wide shelf were piled worn beaver hats, old 
style hatboxes, horse-hair covered and _ brass- 
studded little document trunks and a maggoty 
collection of spice and cheese boxes. 

Certain odds and ends in fashionable de- 
mand were being gradually amassed for the 
interior decorator who made the rounds regu- 
larly and swept up the entire collection. 

A pile of black tin trays of odd shapes, worn 
and dingy beyond description, with skill and 
care would emerge lovely things, their designs 
of dull gold and faint color artistically and not 
too thoroughly restored. An old kettle, too 
utterly indistinguishable under its coat of soot 
and tarnish, would come from the buffing wheel 
a flaming thing of burnished copper. Several 
dark brown beds of the familiar spiral pattern 
had been herded into a corner and to our ques- 


water, as we made our 


tioning eyebrows came the information that 
there had been great recent demand for them. 
Scraped and carefully enameled in the delicate 
tints beloved of the modern decorator they 
graced many a dainty bedroom. 


HE lure was upon us—the lure of the past 

that every year saddled us with many non- 
essentials and an expenditure, at least, beyond 
the bounds of common sense. 

It was upon this occasion also that we be- 
came the satisfied owners of the brass bell from 
the whaler “Falcon” that now does duty for a 
call to meals on our inland farm; and of a cast 
iron model of a sperm whale designed by a 
committee of the famous Chronometer Club, a 
gathering of the last of the old time whaling 
captains of the port. The whale still hangs, in 
abeyance, as it were, from one of the rafters in 
our studio, awaiting its final disposal in just 
the right place. I sometimes have a whimsical 
fancy that it shares with the bell and other bits 
of nautical loot a certain feeling of the inapt- 
ness of its surroundings and a longing for the 
sound and smell of the sea. 

The enthusiastic delight of our host 
over his own tales has always been a 
joy to us, and we lingered there by the 
old show case, charmed by his anec- 
dotes, rural gossip, bits of history and 
illuminating scientific information. In 
through the bright space of the open 
door, a neighborly face occasionally 
appeared to shout good morning, or a 
shabby figure hesitated with some bit 
of junk in a newpsaper. For us the 
morning held no greater interest, and 
I am certain our host had no thought 
nearer his heart than our entertain- 
ment. Small wonder Mark Twain 
loved to run in there, towing his “poor 
friend” Mr. H. H. Rogers, as he called 
him, and exchanged a rapid fire of wit 
with the proprietor of The Old Curi- 
osity Shon. 
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“Speaking of whalers,” said the Illustrator, 
as Mr. Tabor came back to us from attending 
a chance customer, the ghost of a never-to-be- 
told story hovering in his eye, “we -hear .that 
the Morning Star and the Greyhound are re- 
fitting.” 

Arthur Tabor wheeled upon us, “Yes sir, 
back from a three years’ cruise. Look here, 
wouldn’t you folksies like to go down and poke 
about those boats?” 

We had risen as one man, and it was with a 
feeling of the eternal goodness of things that 
Arthur Tabor’s personality always gave us, 
that we finally hurried off for luncheon, to the 
adornment of which our host could by no means, 
be persuaded. 


HE quiet of the early afternoon lay over 

the little seaport and the biue water, as we 
made our way down a cobbled hill to where 
Arthur Tabor met us and helped us thread our 
way through rows of hundreds of saturated 
barrels of oil, lying at the wharf heads. Sud- 
denly rounding a shanty built of an old deck 
house, we came upon- both the Greyhound and 
the Morning Star. They were not disappoint- 
ing, these sturdy old denizens of the past. On 
the Greyhound, aloft in the maintop-mast rig- 
ging, three men were, with deliberate skill, un- 
shipping the main to’-gallant, and lowering 
away to deck. The cheery shouts of the workers 
came thinly from the heights above us, and 
we walked the length of the ship, with our eyes 
riveted above, while Arthur Tabor at some 
length detailed to us the separate parts of the 
rigging until our minds reeled under the rapid 
fire of terms. 

We lingered by the Greyhound and then 
picked our way carefully over to where the 
Morning Star was berthed. Here we were in- 
vited to go aboard. 

The elaborate figurehead and all the sleek 
paint carefully picked out with gold seemed 
to denote the beginning of a voyage rather than 
the end of one. Astern, the deck cabins with 
their little windows and blinds, rising flush 
with the blunt cutoff and huge rudder, gave the 
ship a somewhat quainter look. Just above the 
name was an elaborately carved eagle holding 
in its talons a very freshly painted Old Glory. 
The most unusual thing about these old whalers 
was, perhaps, the clumsy white painted davits 
beginning aft of the foremast and running clear 
to the stern. 

A short stocky man, with a solemn heavily- 
bearded face was laboring up the companion- 
way. Arthur Tabor siezed upon him instantly 
and forthwith presented us to the captain who 
answered our eager questions with superlative 
seriousness, and in an unemotional voice went 
on explaining the cutting-in process, apparent- 
ly without consciousness as our circle grew 
augmented by the crowd of young boys who 
clung about the ship like barnacles. 

We learned, as we listened, how the great 
mammal after its death was floated at the side of 
the vessel and the cutting-in begun. The head 
was first severed and swung aboard. Then the 
blankets of blubber were stripped from the car- 
cass and lowered through the main hatch into 
the blubber room. After the spermacetti was 
secured from the head and, in the case of a 
“‘Bowhead,” the whalebone, the rest of the 
great mass was sent plunging overboard to 
join the rejected carcass stripped of its blubber. 

Suddenly the captain moved off still talking, 
and we turned to Arthur Tabor for his more 
sprightly narratives. While he talked to us 


Rounding a shanty built of an 
old deck house we came upon the 
sturdy old denizens of the past 


we felt all the romance of the sea, all the fine 
old sturdiness and daring of sailing days; the 
sting of the salt spray and the mystery of the 
calm southern nights. 


N the waist of the ship were the furnaces 
and caldrons for extracting the oil, all of 
which was made so clear to us that we seemed 
to see the hard days and still nights of endless 
toil; the great ship close reefed, with the wheel 
lashed down, a blazing cresset furnishing a 
flaring light to the workers, the cursing of the 
officers, the labored breathing of the men, slid- 
ing and slipping on the greasy deck, and the 
glare and trailing smoke of the try-works fire. 
“And that reminds me,” added our con- 
ductor, as he returned from a busy trip for- 
ward, but the Illustrator, rending the spell that 
held us, raised his hand imploringly, his eyes 
on his watch. Arthur Tabor waved the idea 
suggested aside, “If you will come up to the 
Dartmouth Society I will show you some relics 
of those days and there is a story for every one!” 
I almost wept in my vexation, for we had a 
boat to catch that brooked no delay, and we 
felt, in the farewell of our New England host, a 
kindly pity and a solemn wonder that time 
should be such an all-important factor in our 
lives. 
Now the story of the past is half the fun of 
collecting. Without these tales collecting is 


merely the acquiring of antiques and has no 
more interest than any ordinary purchase. Give 
your antiques and curios the background of 
romance, and they will be a perpetual source of 
pride and inspiration. Let every object in your 
collection, however humble, have its story— 
either yours or its. And you can learn these 
stories if you find dealers such as Arthur Tabor. 
There are Arthur Tabors by the score scattered 
over the country, for it takes a whimsical man 
to conduct a curiosity shop. Seek them out, 
and collecting will renew its charm for you. 

I don’t mean to make this a homily on col- 
lecting, but I must add one or two more pieces 
of advice. Read up the history of the locality 
in which you hunt your antiques. If you are 
going to New Orleans or Charlestown or Balti- 
more or the small New England coast towns, 
acquaint yourself with their past. This will 
give you a quicker understanding of their an- 
tiques. 

Take your time in purchasing. The average 
antique dealer has an “asking price” and a 
“selling price.”” You may have to haggle and 
leave the shop and go back to haggle some more, 
but if you are patient and persistent the “asking 
price” will come down; it may even go lower 
than the “selling price’! In the process you 
will test your knowledge of values and the final 
owning of the antique will be given added in- 
terest because you had to struggle for it. 
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The Japanese Garden on the Estate of 
P. D. Saklatvala, Esq., at Plainfield, N.]. 


Shobu-no-to, the Iris Teahouse, is at one end of 
t little pond where goldfish drift indolently about 
under the watchful eye of a bronte crane 


Through a wistaria covered pergola the path 
ror the teahouse crosses a stone bridge to 
Watsu Yuma, the Pine Tree Hill 


From the teahouse one 
looks out in one direc- 
tion to the dense shade 
of trees, and in the 
other to a sunny open 
where water, rock and 
stump lend contrast to 
the iris and little pine 
trees at the right 


No ‘less a personage 
than Mary Pickford 
herself has posed in 
worship before the 
statue of Buddha, a 
tribute at once to the 
genuineness of the 
220 - year-old figure 
and to the perfect re- 
troduction of the Jap- 
anese atmosphere 
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The effects obtained 
would indicate a gen- 
uinely old garden, al- 
though as a matter of 
fact the whole devel- 
opment is_ relatively 
recent. A bit of the 
curved bridge may be 
seen in the left back- 
ground 


ALO WML! 


Two antique stone Fu 

dogs guard a shrine 

; hidden among dwarf 
rhododendrons, moun- 

tain laurel and ferns. 

A stone lantern and 

moss monkeys in the 

trees help give a char- 

acter typical of old 

Nippon 


CONCERNING 


HENEVER I meet a collector of old, curious or rare objects, I 
hold him in especial regard, There is a man in whom Romance 
can never entirely die. He may be crusty, curt, uncivil and even 
miserly, but the very fact that he cares enough for ancient or unusual 
things to collect them proves that he has a door on some side of his 
heart. Sooner or later, if I find that door and knock, it is opened to me. 
Sooner or later if I show him I am interested in the same things, his 
tongue loosens, his eyes light up, he bids me enter and pours for me the 
wine of friendship 
Age, wealth and position—the three things that build walls around 
men and make them unapproachable, have little to do with collectors. 
Such distinctions dissolve before the glow of common interest that the 
mere habit of colle ting engenders 
Of course, like fishermen, collectors are clannish. If you come to 
scoff or out of vain curiosity the door will never open. The instinct 
for collecting is such an intimate side that no man would dare expose it 
ruthlessly to the world lest it lose its charm for him. 


A* a collector how he first got interested in collecting and, nine 
times out of ten, he'll say he “just happened to.” There is more 
truth than fiction in that. The beginning of most collecting is just a 
happenstance that can come about in as many different ways as there 
are types of minds. The one universal element in all collectors would 
seem to be a form of whimsicality, of unaccountable affections and at- 
tractions. Some men have a postage stamp mind; they are also often 
interested in geography. Others, like Horace Walpole, go in for china. 
The varieties are legion and as inexplicable as the choice of wives and 
husbands. No man has ever been able to give a satisfactory reason for 
marrying the woman he did (even Solomon was stumped by that!) nor 
have I met the man who could tell me exactly what it was that made 
him pick out and cling faithfully to his collecting specialty. 

The parallel can be carried even 
further. For as a man gets accustomed 
to having a wife around and finds his 
curiosity growing into interest, so he 
gets accustomed to his hobby and be- 
comes more and more absorbed in it 
He begins to look up the history of his 
objects and gets chummy with the men 
who collect the same sort of things. 
From that point on it is a grand 
progress. He learns values, makes 
comparisons, studies his subjects, a 
quires discrimination; and eventually 
a day arrives when he has to choose 
between a box of cigars and an addi 
tion to the collection. He passes up the 
cigars. And thereby he becomes a con- 
firmed collector, member of the clan; 
Romance flames high in him and Rev- 
erence is an added virtue. 


oe She'd left us then . 
E and Reverence, as a 


collector feels them, are mostly in 
the past tense. To him an old chair 
is more than something to sit on—it 
was a chair that belonged to So-and-So, 
who lived at such-and-such a time. It 
is a chair that shows fine or curious 
taste and the infinite pains of patient 
craftsmanship. Its wood has a patina 
that only time can give. So he annexes 
it to his collection and shows it proudly. 

Then, too, he had the romance of 
acquiring it. His is the last item in 
a pedigree that includes the maker, the 
men and women who have owned it 
from time to time, the houses it has 
graced, the worthy folks who have ad- 
mired it, the twists and turns of for- 
tune that made it pass from hand to 
hand, and finally the good luck that 
made it his. 

It is the weighing of this past ro- 
mance against the possession of a mod- 
ern luxury that determines the inveter- 
ate collector. He acquires a standard 


THE GHOST 


. forever gone . 
The drear monotony of the rain 
Crowded, with its incessant blur, 
The drumming, dripping window pane . 
Each echo was a thought of her. 


The house was full of little sounds. 

The red fire dwindled, spark by spark, 
As daylight, stricken grey at birth, 

Was gathered back into the dark 
And ancient night reclaimed the earth. 


Still all the room was full of her 
So sweet and solemn and serene; 
There was her footstool, here, her chair . 
A book with hasty mark between . 
A fugitive pin, dropped from her hair . 


Was that her hand against the door 
Or the wind grappling with the rain? 
Was that her face that glimmered white 
A moment, at the rattling pane, 
And then drew back into the night? 
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COLLECTORS 


of values that is purely personal and not to be measured by dollars and 
cents. Apart from the intrinsic value of the object he seeks is the valua- 
tion his enthusiasm places upon it. Anything is at a premium so long 
as he wants it. 

Naturally, not all collectors go in for antiques; the curiosity and 
the novelty are quite as collectable, and the man who seeks them is as 
much a collector as the millionaire whose hobby costs him fortunes. As 
there are grades of men, so there are grades of collectors. One may go 
in for Chinese porcelains and Rembrandts, the other for valentines and 
painted tin trays. Yet in both burns the same ardor of Romance and 
Reverence. They are brothers under their hides! 


O a collector the mere act of possessing in no wise compares with 

the adventure of acquiring; and fishermen’s tales have nothing on 
the tales of collectors. Yet, this is exactly what makes the game so 
fascinating. It also accounts for the fact that when a man has as- 
sembled a fairly good collection of any one kind of objects, he forth- 
with loses interest in it and begins another. It is complete when it is 
the beginning of something new. 

Collections change hands, on the average, every ten or fifteen years. 
It takes about that time to assemble a good collection. Interest is then 
diverted to something else, and the collection put on the market and 
scattered. Thus the Romance is perpetuated for other collectors. So 
there is nothing selfish about collecting. Human interest has a satura- 
tion point which prevents selfishness. 

The only sins the collector recognizes are fraud and destruction. In 
both of these our Teutonic enemies have proven themselves peculiarly 
adept. It would seem that Germany was applying her policy of fright- 
fulness to the art and beauty of the past, for she has deliberately caused 
the destruction of innumerable collections, destruction that men who 
love beautiful things can never forget. Her passion for substitutes and 
cheap wares is the result of a machine- 
made industrialism which holds no 
regard for the patient work of men’s 
hands. Yet it is to this regard that all 
collectors are devoted and on which all 
collecting is based. 


HE Romance of collecting has 

an indestructible element in that 
through the exchange of antiques the 
heritage of the past is constantly being 
renewed. During the last four years 
the turn of fortune has forced many a 
fine collection into the auctioneer’s 
hands. Happily for America, many of 
these collections have found a market 
here. This will surely have its effect. 
As time goes on Americans will be 
more a race of collectors than they have 
been, 

Collecting is not a hobby of pioneer 
people. We are inclined to think of 
the English as the ideal collectors. 
They are a people of permanent homes 
—homes of long standing. Something 
of this principle is being worked out 
gradually here in the States—we are 
getting into the habit of settling down 
in one place, rearing a new generation 
in an atmosphere of permanency. The 
home is the basis of our national life; 
we have even crossed the seas to defend 
that home. Surely such a development, 
coupled with our recent opportunities, 
will stimulate the collecting habit. As 
we age and grow in national experience 
our material heritage will take on value 
and romance. It will give to collecting 
in America an increased impetus. 

For collecting is nothing more than 
this—preserving the good of the past 
for the inspiration of the present. Col- 
lectors are men who cherish the legends 
of noble crafts, who keep the dust 
brushed from history, who perpetuate 
the appreciation of beauty. 


—Harry Kemp. 
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STONE and the SEMBLANCE of AGE 


Americans have become so accustomed to getting immediate effects that even our architecture has been obliged to accomplish 

in a short time that which heretofore only age used to give. Here is a Colonial house, recently built—the sesidence of 

Francis L. Hine, Esq., on Long Island. ihe architecture required a semblance of age. Therefore, in building up these 

terrace steps and path, the architects built the steps up dry and laid the path in broken slabs. The nature of the stone 
and the nature of its treatment brought the desired effect. The architects were Walker & Gillette 
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QUAINT COLOR 


The Products of the Ingenious Georg 
Baxter Now Eagerly Sought 
by Collectors 


GARDNER TEALL 


Illustrations by courtesy of Mr. Creorge 
BRever and from the author's yllection 


HO does not love the color-books of 
Kandolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway 
and Walter Crane? 

Irue, their original editions were late Vi 
tcrian, in point of time, but so lovely and in 
teresting were these beloved volumes of our 
mother's nursery days that their popularity car 
ried them over into our own and they still 
live for our children in perennial freshness 

Occasionally those first editions may dis 
cover themselves in out-of-the-way bookshops 
When they do, they are irresistible! But how 
few of us know the story of their immediate 
ancestors, the Baxter prints! 


The Baxter Heritage 


Ihe very process of printing in colors em- 
ployed by the famous printer of the Caldecott, 
Greenaway and Crane books,—-Edmund Evans 
of London,—was a heritage from the early 
Victorian color-printer George Baxter, whose 
products were the marvel and delight not only 
of the children of the mid-third of 
the 19th Century, but of their elders 
as well, for George Baxter's process 
color-prints were by no means con- 
fined to juvenile interest. 

Nearly every shelf of old books of 
the cosy family sort, which still re- 
pose in the old bookcases where their 
original owners placed them, will re 
veal examples of this fascinating art 


“Chimborazo”, a Baxter print 

illustrating an 1850 edition of 

Humboldt’ s “Views of Nature 

T he mi pressions f this plate 
have variations 


PRINTS 


CAROLINE MORDAUNT; 


BY MKS. SHERWOOD. 


LONDON 
WILLIAM DARTON AND SON, 


HOLBORN 


House & Garden 


of THE VICTORIAN AGE 


ARTIST: 


4 
ORNAMENTAL PAINTING 
DRAWING, ETC. a” 


= 


lrontispiece and title page by 
George Baxter of a rare little 
volume, “The Artist or Young 
Ladies’ Instructor” by B. T. 
Gandee, 1835 


which the ingenuity of George Bax- 
ter developed as an added achieve- 
ment to the peaceful arts of a glori- 
ous reign. 

Perhaps, dear reader, you too 
have a shelf of old books in your 
house, or shelves where the crowd- 
ing in of new ones has not relegated 
the old-fashioned volumes to the 
oblivion of an unintellectual attic. 
Well then, lose not a minute in searching their 
pages to find if they contain certain color illus- 
trations bearing the magic legend “Designed, 
Engraved and Printed by G. Baxter, Patentee 
of Oil Colour Printing, Patriot Office, Lon- 
don,” or, “Drawn and Engraved by G. Baxter, 
3 Charterhouse Square,” or, “Printed in Oi] 
Colours by G. Baxter,” or other variations that 
indicate Baxter’s responsibility for their pro- 
duction. 

Many of these book-illustrations are minia- 
ture in size. Do not pass them with a care- 
less glance! Ah, I told you so! One has only 
to do them the justice of scrutiny to become 
slave to their charm. What have we had be- 
fore (or since) that quite take their place ’ 
Neither the lithograph nor the modern photo- 
graphic color reproductions. The closer you 
look at a Baxter print the lovelier it is. One 
cannot say that of our present-day color-work, 
in so far as its processes are concerned. 


The Baxter Process 


The Baxter print in its earlier form was 
produced by the over-impressions of numerous 


Frontispiece by Baxter and title page of 

“Caroline Mordaunt, or The Governess,” 

published by William Darton & Son, Lon- 
don, 1835 
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“The Belle of the Village,” 

a Baxter print appearing on 

a sheet of music, “Belle of 

the Village Valse,” 1854. 

wer ten blocks were used 
in making this print 


wood blocks engraved for the 
separate colors. Copper plates, 
steel-faced were used as key- 
plates in later work. Many of 
the Baxter prints required some 
twenty-four blocks to produce 
them, while even the simplest gen- 
erally required not less than ten. 
The prints were all printed on 
hand-presses. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton in “Etchings and 
Etchers” remarked, “Readers may 
think that Processes do not con- 
cern them. But the 
truth is, that ‘Processes’ concern 
every one who cares about art, or 
even talks about it. No one can 
speak with justice of the merits of 
any artist unless he clearly under- 
stands, and always takes into con- 
sideration, the technical condi- 
tions under which the artist has 
worked. . . No one who is 
aware how closely the nature of Processes is 
involved in all that is best and highest in the 
Fine Arts can think of the general ignorance of 
them without regret, and a desire to help in re- 
moving them.” 

From 1830 to 1836 Baxter used wood-en- 
graved blocks entirely for his prints. In 1836, 
or thereabouts, he added, as a primal color, 
a tint impression from a steel-faced copper 
plate. This first, or key-plate, was printed 
in black, brown or purple. Superimposed on 
this were impressions from various blocks in 
turn until the whole was “built up” and finally 
“knit together” by the impression from the last 
block. Throughout the process each color was 
allowed thoroughly to dry in turn. The regis- 
tration, that is to say, the nicety with which 
the colors exactly fit into their places, awakens 


“Queen Victoria at the House of Lords,” a 

Baxter print that stands as an achievement 

of color printing. In norma! times a cood 
copy at public sale would fetch $250 


admiration and wonderment even in our 
own day. The colors, too, were chosen 
with reference to their durability. 

In 1837 Chapman & Hall published 
a small quarto “Pictorial Album or Cabi- 
net of Paintings” by Baxter, in the pref- 
ace to which is Baxter’s own reference to 
his process as follows: “The first im- 
pression, forming a ground, is from a 
steel plate, and above this ground is usu- 
ally a neutral tint, the positive colours 
are impressed from as many wood blocks 
as there are distinctive tints in the pic- 
ture . . . the very tint of the paper 
upon which each initiative painting ap- 
pears to be mounted is communicated 
from a smooth plate of copper, which re- 


From a painting by Hallé, 
Baxter made his print “The 
First Lesson.” It required 
a dozen blocks to print and 
was issued in 1855. Original 
printing is quite valuable 


ceives the colour and is printed in 
the same manner as a _ wood 
block.” 


A Genius for Supervision 


Probably the real “secret” of 
Baxter’s process lay in his un- 
flagging and conscientious per- 
sonal attention to every step of 
the work in progress. It was this 
vigilant and constructive super- 
vision combined with his own ar- 
tistic resources that enabled him 
to produce these exquisite works 
of distinction that have come to 
be so dear to the heart of the col- 
lector. Baxter is believed to have 
ground and’ to have mixed his 
own colors. His knowledge of 
engraving was gained’ through 
practical experience in the actual 
art. He was also a fine judge of 
the suitability of various papers 
for the results he had in mind. Even then his 
genius seemed to find. him successful with sur- 
faces and qualities that completely baffled the 
skill of those who also tried his methods. Bax- 
ter was never content to let “‘well-enough” 
alone. Constantly he improved his plates and 
blocks. 


The Miracle of the Patent 
That Baxter was a genius no one will gain- 
say. Who else but a genius could have pro- 
duced a Royal Patent for what was, after all, 
hardly a thing that would have been given 
protection to another, since Baxter’s “Process” 
seemed nothing new except in its results! Many 
predecessors of Baxter had produced color- 
prints from superimposed wood - engraved 

(Continued on page 52) 


“First Impressions,” an unsigned print 

about which there has been considerable 

dispute as to its producer. It was prob- 
ably a very late print by Baxter 
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The facing and panel 
over the dining room 
fireplace are old blue 
and white Dutch 
tiles. All of the 
woodwork, including 
the floors, is stained 
a quiet shade of 
brown and the walls 
are left in the nat- 
ural rough plaster. 
The ceiling is cy- 
press with wide 
matched boards in 
emulation of a Flem- 
ish interior 


ROOMS IN THE 
RESIDENCE OF 
JOHN FORBES 
PERKINS, £sq., 
MILTON, MASS. 


Heavy adzed cypress 
timbers support the 
living room ceilinc. 
Floors, doors and 
finish around the 
fireplace are oak. 
Caen stone has been 
used for facing the 
fireplace. The archi- 
tectural background 
of the room con- 
trasts well with the 
bright colored tapes- 
tries, chair cushions 
and the deeper tones 
of the old furniture 
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In-creating the din- 
ing room the archi- 
tect and owner had 
the advantage of an 
excellent collection 
of antiques. They 
made a room in 
which these would 
fit harmoniously. In 
following Flemish 
prototypes, shelves 
were put up for 
pewter glass 
ware, a bowed closct 
was set in the wall, 
and rugs and hane- 
ings were 
simple 


A COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE OF 


DISTINCTION 


RIPLEY and 
Le BOUTELLIER, 
Architects 


Photographs by Buckly 


Possessions plus 
taste will make a 
bedutiful room. 
Either one _ alone 
will not. In this case 
the owner had sev- 
eral good pieces of 
furniture, tapestry 
and objets d'art. 
he erchitect collab- 
cd in making the 
beckground. The re- 
sult was a comfort- 
able room in good 
taste, a room of fine 
feeling and dis- 
tinction 
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THE USES, 

A Summing Up of the General Prin- 
tples W hich Spell Success 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


f an adornment to the exterior of the home 
evergreens are in a class by themselves. 
No other plants have such a variety of form 
and texture or give more pleasure throughout 
the entire year. They are attractive alike when 
clothed in the fresh beauty of their tender sum- 
mer growth, and when robed in the rich dignity 
of their dark winter foliage. If intelligently 
elected and carefully set out under favorable 
conditions they are abundantly worthy of the 
highest rank in planting materials. 

From an artistic standpoint the keynote of 
successful evergreen planting is simplicity. 
The free use in large mass of varieties in 
digenous to the locality, such as hemlocks, 
pines or cedars, is more beautiful and much 
more effective in proportion to the cost than 
small beds filled with mixtures. From this it 
is not to be inferred that the rarer kinds are 
never to be used, but they should be planted 
alone or in combinations of only two or three 
varieties, without violent contrasts of color or 
form. 

Some of the most important uses of ever- 
greens are as follows: 


For Foundation and Entrance 


Foundation Planting: Because of their 
cheerful aspect in winter, evergreens should be 
much in evidence in the immediate vicinity of 
the house. When planted as a foil to archi- 
tecture, two or at the most three kinds are 
sufficient for each composition—tall specimens 
or groups to break bare walls and corners, and 
lower, more spreading varieties beneath the 
windows or flanking the entrance 

Che determination of the proper elevations 
for the planting is of first importance. It is 
best, in planning, to make a sketch showing the 
relative heights desired, which may be filled 
in with varieties suited to the exposure. Hem- 
locks and American or Japanese yews thrive 
in the shade, and cedars, junipers and Mugho 
pines do best in the sun. The broad-leaved 
evergreens, such as rhododendron hybrids, 


CHOICE and PLANTING 


House & Garden 


of EVERGREENS 


PLANTING LIST FOR A FORMAL GARDEN OF EVERGREENS 


1 Tsuga canadensis, American hemlock 
2 Ptcea ortentalts, Oriental spruce. .... 


or Ptnus nigra Austriaca, Austrian pine... 


3. Thuya occidentalis var. globosa, Globe arborvitae 
or Taxus cuspidata var. brevifolia, Dwarf Japanese yew 


4. Juntperus communts var. Suecica Swedish juniper. . 


5. Thuya occidentalis var. Veroaeneana, Bushy arborvitae........ 


or Retinospora obtusa var. nana Japan cypress... 
Turf, or total of 20 piants for each be averaging 2 


Taxus cuspidata var. repandens, Spreading Japanese yew 
ne cneorum, Garland flower (broad-leaved evergreen 


* feet ‘apart to allow 
| room for bulbs of J untperus Sabina var. cup resst/olia, Prostrate juniper 


ter hort . Large yellow trumpet narcissus in quantities. 


Distance 


| Quantity A part | Height Price | 
63 plant 2%’ 2%'-3’ $115.00 per c 
180 plants 1’ 15’’-18” 100.00 per c 
180 plants 1’ per c | 
‘50 per 
| plants {74 42.50 per x 
| 4plants} .... 5\'-6’ 3.50 each 
| 4 plants ae 3’ specimens| 7.50 each 
2° 10-12” 16.00perx | 
1%’ 18.50 per x | 
s 12” 2 year size 6.90 por x | 
18” 12”°-15” 6.00 per x 


laurel, Azalea amaena and leucothoe, are all 
suitable for contrasting with the evergreens, 
but with the exception of the Andromeda flori- 
bunda burn quite badly if exposed to the win- 
ter sun. 

Where only a low planting is desired, the 
climbing evergreen evonymus can be trained 
to form a dense, bushy ground cover 1’ or 2’ 
high. Pachysandra terminalis is another ever- 
green plant useful for covering the bare soil at 
the front of the beds while the evergreens are 
becoming established. If the plants are cut 
back to the ground at the time of setting out 
they will quickly form a thick mat of foliage 

high. Otherwise they are extremely slow 
in establishing themselves. 


The Austrian pine is one of the few evergreens which will thrive in poor soil and under unfavorable 
conditions. Here it is well used as a screen 


| 
| 


Choice deciduous trees like Magnolia stel- 
lata, flowering dogwood, or tree lilac, and 
shapely shrubs of good foliage like snowberry, 
honeysuckle, or Deutzia Lemoinei, may be 
used to break the stiffness of an all-evergreen 
planting or to furnish immediate height. How- 
ever, the house should never be entirely sur- 
rounded by billows of foliage. In some places 
there should be no planting, or vines like Bos- 
ton ivy, Hall’s evergreen honeysuckle, Evony- 
mus radicans var. vegetus (the broad-leaved 
kind), the climbing hydrangea (Schizofragma 
hydrangeoides), or English ivy if not exposed 
to the winter sun, are all attractive climbers 
for combination with evergreens. 

Entrance Planting: Next to foundations, 
entrances are themost commonly seen planted 
with mixtures of evergreens. Far better to 
plant the piers with the climbing evonymus, 
to shut off the street with a massing of soft 
pines or hemlocks or accentuative cedars, 
faced down with some medium-sized shrub 
of attractive foliage and winter twig texture 
like Spirea Van Houttei; on the outside 
of the wall to scatter a few native shrubs 
like wild roses, amelanchier or choke berry. 
than to crowd the recesses of the piers. 


Formal Plantings 


Formal Uses of Evergreens: In the for- 
mal garden evergreens are truly in theif 
happiest element, for their dignity and so+ 
lidity lend themselves admirably to an archi- 
tectural treatment. Under favorable condi- 
tions of soil and thoisture, hedges of clipped 
hemlock may be grown to a size and per- 
fection to rival the famous yews of old En- 
gland. I have seen such hedges in Vermont 
from 12’ to 15’ high and 6’ through, pre- 
senting a solid wall of living green. Their 
only fault is a slight tendency to become 
thin at the base, which may be corrected 
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by filling in with smaller plant groups. 

Within the garden itself, ball-shaped or 
pointed specimens of the rarer evergreens may 
be used to accent the corners and focal. points 
‘ of the design. Retinospora obtusa nana or the 
upright Japanese yews have good form and 
excellent dark green color. Where a lighter 
green is desired, the various kinds of arborvite 
. are very satisfactory. 

) If box is of doubtful hardiness, dwarf Japa- 

nese yews or globe arborvite may be used to 
edge the beds, and are easily kept down to 
about 18” in height. 

As a background for the larger architectural 
features, the dense, dark foliage of the oriental 
spruce may be effectively placed outside the 
garden boundaries. 

An interesting treatment for the evergreen 
) garden shown in the plan would be to fill the 
beds with dwarf Chinese junipers, the spread- 
) ing Japanese yew, Daphne cneorum, coton- 
easter, and hybrid azaleas, between which in 


early spring there appear clumps of yellow daf- 
fodils and tulips in striking contrast to the rich 
green. This is the ideal type of formal garden 


wit. 


PLANTING LIST FOR AN ENTRANCE GATE 


Dis- | 
Quantity | tance | Height Price 
Apart 


.'Tsuga canadensis, 
American hem- 
lock...........| 5 plants} 3’ 

Amelanchier cana- | 
densis, Sha 

12 4’ (5’-6’ 


10 plants} 3’ 14-2’ 


($4.00 each 


1.00 each 
4.00 per x 


. Aronia arbuttifolia, | 
Chokeberry.. 


w 


SptraeaVan Hout- 
| tet, VanHoutte's 
15 plants! 3° 3’-3 4’ 4.00 per x 
Evonymus radicans 
var. vegetus,| | 
Broad leaved 
| climbing evony- 


ou 


> 


15 plants 2 yr. size! 1.50 per x 


As a combination screen and background planting, red cedars are effective. 
larger they may be faced down with bushier growths 


As they grow 


for the place which is occupied only in winter 
and early spring. If, as sometimes happens, 
the family stays in town for the summer, lilies, 
ferns, and tuberous begonias may replace the 
bulbs. 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Screens and Speci- 
mens: The uses for the larger evergreens are 


many. » Hedges of white pine and hemlock, 
though beautiful if allowed to grow naturally, 
are equally successful if clipped, and form ex- 
cellent partitions for shutting out the drying 
lawn, vegetable garden or service yard. Such 
hedges require 4’ or 5’ in width, however, so 
that in a limited space closely planted red 
cedars are preferable. Their slight tendency to 
sparseness may be corrected by shearing off the 
tips of the branches in early summer. 

White pines planted in groves from 6’ to 8’ 
Apart will quickly shut out a disagreeable view. 
In regions where they are plentiful specimens 
as tall as 15’ may be dug in late summer, placed 
on a wagon with abundance of soil and wet 
burlap to prevent exposure of the roots, and re- 
planted at once in their new position. 


Cedar and Spruce 


Owing to their tap-roots, cedars are collected 
with difficulty when 3’ or 4’ high, but larger 
trees may be moved with comparative safety, 
as their root systems become more developed. 
Nursery specimens are, of course, transplanted 
several times when young, so there is little 
danger in moving them at any stage of their 
growth. 

The most successful windbreaks are of 
spruce, but they must have plenty of room, a 
double row staggered or zigzag from 15’ to 20’ 
apart being the best arrangement. The. Cana- 
da and Norway spruces are the least expensive 
varieties for this purpose, though the oriental 
spruces are the most attractive. 

The light blue-greens of the Colorado spruce 
and the silver fir, so universally planted as 
specimens, must be carefully placed. The cool 
gray-green foliage of the snowberry or ‘bush 

(Continued on page 48) 


} PLANTING LIST FOR HOUSE FOUNDATIONS 
SHADE 


Distance 


| Quantity | Apart Height | Price 
— 
1. Tsuga canadensis, American 6 plants 4’ { 3’ 
2. Thuya occidentalis var. pyramidalis, Pyramidal arborvitae, bushy specimens 9 plants { 3'4’-4’ 3.00 each 
3. FOU... 6 plants 2’ 18” spread | 1.50 each 
4. Kalmia latifolia, Mountain laurel........... 18 plante 2” 24’ clumps 2.50 each 
5. Symphoricarpos racemosus, Snowberry....... 7 plante) 3’ 2 .35 each 
6. .Cornus florida, Flowering dogwood............ 1 plant { 1-38 
7. Viburnum dentotum, Arrow-wood 3 plants| 4’ 4’-5’ .75 each 
ALTERNATIVE LIST FOR SUN 
| 
3’-3 4’ $2.50 each 
1. Juniperus virginiana, Red cedar............... 6 plants 4’ 7'-8’ 7.50 each 
| 10.00 each 
| 1.25 each 
or Thuya occidentalis var. pyramidalis, Pyramidal arborvitae 6 plants 4’ 4 each 
3-9’ 10.00 ea 
2. Thuya occidentalis var. Vervaeneana. Bushy arborvitae... . 2 plants bas 2-24" | 1.00 each 
7’-8 7.50 each 
3. Juniperus chinensis var. Pflizertana, Upright Chinese juniper 6 plants 2’ mais” 4’ 3.50 each 
1 | 5” 
(spread) 1.00 each 
or Pinus montana var. Mughus, Mugho pine...... 6 plants 2 M20"-24" =| 
} (s read) | 2.50 each 
| 4. Andromeda floribunda, Lily-ot-the-valley shrub ..| 18 plants 2’ | 
| 5. Deutzia Lemoinei, Lemoine’s deutzia............. _.| 7 plants 3’ 
| 2’-2%’ 50 each 
6. Syringa vulgaris var. alba, Common white lilac... | 1 plant \ 4’-8’ | 
| \ (clumps) | 5.00 each 
Viburnum opulus, High bush cranberry..... . 3 plants 4 4’-5’ 60 each 
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Gillies 


Th 

the cla 

wings flank a 
ending 


From the house on this side the lawn stretches 
down to the gardens and thence to the Sound 
This view of the entrance is taken from the 
garden. A judicious use of wrought iron bal- 
conies lends color to the portico fagade 


gi i tn 
ts uith unde overhanging 


A decorative window group is found at one end 
—a stairs arched window flanked by small win- 
dows. Below is a one-story passage with an 
entrance porch leading to the south terrace 
shown opposite. The roof lines are unusual 


i door Inter fing 
result The house is painted 


ith green blinds and white trim 
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THE RESIDENCE of 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Esq. 


LATTINGTON ROAD 
LONG ISLAND 


Walker & Gillete, Architects 


The entrance drive- 
way reaches the house 
by one end of a wing. 
It is wunostentatious 
ind simple. The house 
has been placed to 
command a view of 
the Sound which can 
be had from three 
sides 


The value of Colonial work lies in the perfec- 

tion of ats details. That very perfection ac- 

counts for the architectural success of this en- 

trance porch. Its lines, scale and setting are 
happily chosen 


Much of the character of such a house depends 

on its surroundings—the stretches of lawn, the 

immediate foundation plantings and the trees, 

to the shadows of which the beauty of the lawn 
is largely due 
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SAMPLERS and NEEDLEWORK 
AMERICAN COLONIAL DAYS 


Their Designs and Inscriptions Record Their Own 
History and Guide the Collector in Her Choice 


SHE revival of old- 

‘T time cross stitch and 

the coming into vogue of 

the 20th Century sampler 

worked out to meet modern 

themes has brought into 

the limelight many hidden 

bits of 17th Century nee 

dlework, much of which is 

exquisite in design and 

‘workmanship. The origin 

of this movement can be 

traced back for more than 

cred by LucyGould two hundred and fifty 

in 1803 vears. We can well im- 

agine the worker of these 

dainty stitches becoming fascinated in her 

handiwork as from the Orient, France, Italy 

and Spain trophies were sent to her relating 
to important events in the wars. 


memorial sam- 


Samplers as Pictures 


When our country was young many of these 
specimens were hung on parlor walls together 
with heraldic coats of arms. In those days 
pictures were a rarity, needlework 
taking their place, exhibited proudly 
as specimens ol the worker's skill. 
Printing being expensive, many of 
these samplers were designed with 
mottees and memorials of important 
events. This gives them a definite 
place in history 

lo the collector they are a never- 


M. H. NORTHEND 


The purely pictorial embroidery generally represents 
outdoor scenes or figures. FPhis example is im the 
original maple frame 


House & Garden 


of the 


were they wrought by clev- 
er and skillful women who 
took great care and used 
discriminating taste in 
their formation. 

Our grand dames were 
noted needlewomen. The 
art was taught in school, 
it being considered as 
much a part of education 


as the three “‘R’s,”” and one 

afternoon each week was A firescreen sami- 
set apart for instructing 
both boys and girls in the 
craft. It was not a fad, Quincy Adams 


but a necessity. In those 

days both men and women wore hand-embroi- 
dered trimmings. This took the form of ruffled 
shirts that showed copious embroidery and 
curious stitches with open seams, the designs 
being copied from samplers, for books of de- 
sign were scarce and families had to preserve 
them on samplers. 

Personal adornment was not the only thing 
that demanded its use for there was linen to 
be marked and numbered for identi- 
fication. The task was assigned to 
expert needlewomen, and it was this 
that produced the ornamental letters 
such as we frequently find on old- 
time samplers. 


Sampler Shapes 
The shape varied, being either 


ending source of delight. They pic 
ture the educational austerity of 
Colonial days. In these faded, 


most illegible records of the past, we 


square or oblong, for the looms of 
the 17th Century produced very nar- 
row widths of linen. These were 
used either bleached or unbleached 


find quaint and lugubrious verses 
almost as gruesome as those shown 
on the headstones in old burying 


grounds 

lhe working of a sampler was by 
no means a thing to be entered upon 
lightly, since it was designed to be 
passed down to posterity as the proof 
of the ability of its maker. Often f¢ 


as the worker desired. They differed 
in firmness, ranging from the coarse 
canvas-like material to a fine, closely 
woven texture r sembling pillow case 
linen. About 1725 broader linen 
came into vogue, thus giving greater 
scope for originality, and towards the 
end of the 18th Century, was, re- 


placed by an ugly moth-attracting 


per 


Sally 
Dames 
admonition at the bottom which merks the work 


Proctor Field, aged eleven, 


large 
Clerissa 


work on the border 


= 
= 

te 

tet! 


School in Salem 


sampler worked by Betsy Sawyer in 1798 finished 
Emmerton, aged 14 her stin’, embroidering a quaint 
Bless her! She did beautiful lady with birds which look 


remarkably 


embroidered her sampler at the 
It is a typical sampler with the edifying 
of this period 


futuristic 
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material commonly known as 
tammy cloth, bolling cloth, 
and sampler canvas. 


The Stitches 


The stitches used are cross 
stitch, tent, and bird’s eye, 
while for borders, satin stitch 
and French knots were used, 
as they made less angular out- 
lines in floral design. The old- 
est samplers show linen thread 


gan to fashion their own 
thoughts on canvas, using more 
brilliantly colored silks. 


To Determine Age 


The age may be determined 


by knowledge of .the designs 
and ornaments used at certain 
periods. The earliest were 
merely records of different 
stitches used in embroidering, 
to be enlarged later by those 


only, while silk and wool were 

used later on. Perhaps the 
i most interesting stitch was 
known as cushion stitch, for 

the reason it was first used in 
embroidering church kneeling 
cushions. This must not be 
confused with the tapestry or 
goeblin stitch. In 1784 double 
cross stitch was used, also laid 
stitch as some baskets on a 
: sampler dated 1818 will show. 
: The designs were not En- 
glish but gathered from every 
part of the globe. For the first 
one hundred and fifty years 
these were carefully followed 
out, the colors being soft 
shades of green, pink, blue and 
brown. Then the workers be- 


The memorial sampler, while not so coni- 

nion, represents a development in the 

combination of embroidery and prints. 

George and Martha Washington are 
shown in the urns 


Originally the possession of President John 

Quincy Adanis, this embroidered picture is 

a sample of petit point embroidery, a rare 
style of sampler 


~ 


Sally Glass, a student at the 
Dames School in Salem, 
showed her proficiency in a 
sampler with the alphabet, a 
verse, an elevating injunction 
to praise the Lord, all of 
which is enclosed in a deco- 
rative border 


The material is satin and the flowers are 
worked in natural colors of silk. 
painted glass sets off the picture. 
used criginally as a firescreen 


designed for use and beauty. 
These were signed and dated, 
mottoes and texts being intro- 
duced later and afterwards 
verses. Then came the precept 
worked on canvas with a bor- 
der. The most common orna- 
mentations were the rose, car- 
nation and wild strawberry. 
The last is so common that in 
an exhibit in a small New 
England town out of thirty 
shown twelve bore the straw- 
berry vine either as border or 
dividing line between alphabet 
and inscription, 

In the earlier Georgian peri- 
od we find deep red and green 
used, while at the commence- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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4 needlework picture done after a Barte- 

lozzi engraving is finely executed. The 

colors are brilliant. The glass of the 

frame is painted black with gilt decorations 
at the corners of the frame 


A needlework “mourning piece’, embroid- 

ered by Eliza Gould, laments the passing of 

George and Martha. The imserts are col- 
ored “Doolittle” engravings 


Ihe mad cpcling Years imprye ‘Sp ral 
the object of her warmeet love 
Paice. ve the Lord ab Works 


OLD and NEW DOORS 
in PHILADELPHIA 
HOMES 


Lights over the door and on the sides 
give the Colonial entrance an interesting 
silhouette from within The top panes 


are known as fan lights or sunbursts 


A trellised gate repeats the curve of the 

entrance hood Boxwood borders the 

front lawn The terrace ond are 
of ved brick relieved by trellises 


House & Garden 


Philade!phia is recognized as an 
architectural center both of the past 
and present. The Germantown hood 
on this residence, for example, is a 
distinguishing detail of Colonial Phil- 


adelphia architecture. A distinctive 
note is given by the stone jars 


The fan light window, plain panel door and 

semi-circular door step of brick were first 

found at Stenton and are now copied in 
modern works. Philip Dyre, architect 


A splendid study in contrasts is found in 
the residence of Harry Harrison, Esq., at 
St. Davids. It opens on a wide circling 
drive and is flanked with evergreens sil- 
houetted against whitewashed walls 
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Middle Georgian influence 
is evidenced in this en- 
trance with its semi-circu- 
lar step approaching the 
terrace, its ornately carved 
over-door and the Pallad- 
ian window above. Mellor 
& Meigs, architects 


One stumbles on some’ in- 
teresting old doorways of 
erstwhile city homes in va- 
rious stages of decay, such 
as the one to the left. The 
steps and hood are an un- 
usual combination 


The doorway in the resi- 

dence of the Hon. Philan- 

der C. Knox at Valley 

Forge is a fine example of 

Colonial work, with its fan 

light, pediment and flank- 
ing box trees 
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A bedroom is on the 
ground floor off the 
hallway. The rough 
ceiling beams are ex- 
posed and against 
them is contrasted 
the white woodwork 
of doors and win- 
dows. A cavernous 
fireplace is on one 
side. The bed is a 
low four poster with 
an embroidered cov- 
er. Samplers and 
sketches hang on the 
walls 


A RESTORED NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE 


In Which a Genuine Old-time Spirit Has Been Preserved 
by Antique Furnishings 


Sketches by Louis Ruy] 


|| 


lu fron the loving 
roon has 
been set rollend 


sol i Cay 
pendale armchair be- 


nd a folding 
top table on the 


side ta 


make 
y grouping, Be- 
tween th condows 
hangs a banjo clock 
The furniture wes 
pr ked up from lime 
fo in Nou 
England 


\ 
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The house stands back from the road with a broad field before ‘t. 

It is a rambling structure of age-browned shingles. Out buildings 

and woodsheds connect it with the barn, a meihod of grouping 

peculiar to New England farm architecture. It is Mr. Ruyl’s summer 
home at Hingham, Massachusetts 


The greater part of one side of the dining room is taken up with 

a large fireplace equipped with baking oven, cranes and pots and 

iron firedogs. Antique splot beck chairs fit in perfectly with the 

Colonial scheme. A rag mat has been used for a rug—en har- 
monious foundation for such a room 
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THE HIDDEN THINGS of INTERIOR 


& Garden 


DECORATION 


House 


Showing that No Room Can Be More Lovely and Gracious and Mellow than 
the Personality of the Woman Who Graces It 


’ io ERE are two axioms common to every 


right-minded woman, two things she be- 
lieves she is, of all mortals, peculiarly qualified 
well and truly to do: first, that she is en- 
titled to write a book about Man; secondly, 
that she can decorate a house. 

So closely are these very natural convictions 
related that in private her thoughts go further 
and she decides, if the worst comes to the worst 
and John develops his mannishness to a de 
gree of unbearable exasperations, she will wash 
her hands of him tomorrow, and next week be- 
come an Interior Decorator, — preferably in 
New York 

“Can you beat it?” groans John helplessly, 
with characteristic disregard of elegance. 

“Why, John Henry!” says his mother in a 
shocked voice, “You know yourself Laura has 
a lovely eye for color, and I am sure the way 
she enameled the porch furniture and hem- 
stitched the guest-room towels. . . .! 

“I know all that,” says John Henry doggedly, 
“but look at her own house. She never can lay 
her hands on anything she wants in a hurry; 
she never sits down awhile and stays quiet and 
thinks; and for all she is so smart and pretty 
to look at, I don’t see how she ever has got it 
into her head that two and two spell four.” 

“I don't know what you are talking about, 
John. What has that got to do with interior 
decorating?” reproyes his mother; and John 
Henry, who himself does not quite know but 
feels there is a connection somewhere—sub- 
sides into Man's unconvinced silence, leaving 
the masier-clue in his hand unfollowed. 


FE. has indeed enunciated one of the pro- 

foundest truths hidden in this highly 
technical and esoteric business of Interior 
Decorating 

Whoever masters it knows once for all that 
a querulous, cross-grained personality will 
make a querulous, cross-grained room, and that 
a sweet nature blooming like a rose will make 
a benign and gracious house, though she her- 
self be color-blind and tone-deaf and impres- 
sion-proof, 

In the inexorable logic of the sum of Per- 
sonality alone lies the beautiful or unlovely 
result of the Decorated Interior 

The most fashionable and expensive mathe- 
matician in the shape of a Fifth Avenue wizard 
cannot alter that total, nor can the most inex 
perienced little bride fall short of it. Ignorance 
does not matter, since the primary requisites of 
a beautiful interior are within the reach of all 
of us, and are no more than Light, Air, Soap, 
Silence, Flowers, and a disciplined Soul. These 
things imply Sincerity, and nothing sincere ever 
was ugly or ever will be vulgar. 


is no period that evokes, and right- 
ly, such shuddering reprobation as the 
Late-Victorian—-the ‘80's. Why? Because no 
fact was allowed to obtrude without a mental 
gloss and garnish on its unhappy head. Win- 
dows were swathed in plush grotesquely lined 
with satin to keep out the light; rooms were 
stifled with blocchy wall papers, turned wood- 
work “grilles,” “ingle-nooks,” and “cosy cor- 
ners” to keep out the air; on every vacant space 


MURIEL PIERS 


Junk miscalled bric-a-brac shrieked aloud 
against any effect of silence; flowers were a 
vagary and an extravagance. 

Now look at the lovely old houses of Ger- 
mantown and Salem of Colonial days. Their 
owners breasted storms that shook and tried 
their souls; they faced and made great decis- 
ions; they stood proclaimed for freedom and 
conviction at the price of innumerable tender 
associations. Today how inspiring are those 
stern bare walls, those stark wide floor-spaces! 
How just and austere the perfectly balanced 
lines of their essential and proudly made pieces 
of furniture! 

The American woman has here a noble prece- 
dent to guide her, and now that the time has 
come when her heart calls insistently upon the 
courage and the heroic ideals of her forefathers 
we believe she is preparing to compel her spirit 
to nobility and sacrifice worthily to follow in 
their paths. 

S° it is that when word comes: “Please deco- 

rate my house for me,” we know that the 
actual unconscious request is: “Please draw a 
picture of my soul for me,” . and within 
human limitations that is what we proceed to 
do; and only to the extent to which we succeed 
in getting a Personality into a room, have we 
achieved that last and most elusive of decora- 
tive effects: Atmosphere, 

Who shall diagnose the intangible impres- 
sions and feelings by which we remember a 
house long after the details of its tables and 
chairs, its hangings and color-schemes have 
been forgotten? Yet who shall deny that ours 
is the high responsibility for the memories of 
the home, which our children garner hour by 
hour to be a source of weakness or of ennoble- 
ment through maturity to their dying day? 


HEN I was a child and was taken to a 

certain house to be carefully ushered in 
by the butler——who was pantry-boy when my 
father was born and still serves and befriends 
his grandchildren,—how safe I felt the moment 
I stepped across the threshold of the drawing 
room. Permanence, repose, gaiety and good- 
breeding,—so I always see that drawing room 
in retrospect. But how was it done? What 
was the secret medium of its magic? Primarily, 
of course, it was the unconscious mirror of its 
occupants; their house could not be other than 
they were. 

Let me see if I can recreate that picture, even 
as Peter Ibbetson recreated his dreams. It ran 
the width of the house, a room rather long than 
wide, with three French windows opening on 
to the brick-floored verandah, where wistaria 
and white jasmine hung low, and whence, be- 
tween crescent-shaped beds of heavenly roses, 
paths led to the tennis-lawn that a deeply-en- 
gaged gardener seemed to me eternally engaged 
in cutting and rolling. Thé verandah kept the 
room shadowy, mysterious, cool; but my grand- 
mother’s love of surfaces was made manifest 
in the delicate robin’s-egg blue of the water- 
color walls and her delight in color danced in 
the gay stiff-glazed chintzes that rejoiced the 
finger-tips and provided a porcelain-like lumi- 
nosity along the level of childish eyes. The 


Georgian white marble fireplace in its sim- 
plicity of a Sevres clock and two Battersea 
enamel candlesticks was an awe-inspiring 
shrine at one end of the room, admirably bal- 
anced by the Queen Anne cabinet on the oppo- 
site wall. The spaces between the French win- 
dows held two more fine cabinets of old 
French and English china; along the extended 
wall opposite was a grand piano, beneath three 
be-wigged family portraits in bright pink coats 
and oval gold frames. Flanking the fire and 
facing one another across the black bearskin 
rug were,—according to national custom im- 
memorial,—great armchairs by the side of Sir 
Charles his revolving book-table and student 
lamp; by Her Ladyship her workstand and its 
delicate and rare porcelain bowl that in sum- 
mer was always full of the roses she loved, 
and in winter held the delicious pot-pourri she 
herself mixed of rose-petals, verbena, lavender 
and mysteriously fragrant salts. 

She was an active woman of many interests, 
public and personal, and long after her six- 
tieth anniversary her garden in summer saw 
her at six every morning working among her 
roses, but in the serene later years the dusk 
found her reposeful. Tea-time was heralded 
by old West’s entry with a special folding- 
table, compact and low. There was no “tea- 
wagon” in that house, nor indeed in any house 
that I have known, except for use on lawns 
and in gardens where its presence is inoffens- 
ive and more or less logical; elsewhere let us 
obliterate it with the rocking-chairs and the 
lace curtains and the gas-logs . 

Now do we see that this room,—not structur- 
ally bad to start with,—had two of the essen- 
tials of success: it was architecturally, that is to 
say symmetrically, furnished; and it mirrored 
and reflected personalities worth reflecting, per- 
sonalities that had come broadened and un- 
soured through Life’s stern school. 

In the room where Her Ladyship slept in a 
carved Chippendale four-post bed with French 
brocade tester and valance, there were on the 
walls only two pictures: an Andrea del Sarto, 
and Leonardo da Vinci's incomparable Madon- 
na and St. Anne with the Holy Child. Over the 
fireplace hung a beautifully chased tall silver 
mirror, tilted a little forward so that it reflected 
the bed with its pretty gay silk spread and the 
chintz-covered sofa at its foot, where the fine 
Indian shawl lay folded, that was so soft to 
wrap around any grandchild who was ailing, 
or naughty, or only sad and needing to be loved. 
In the bay-window looking over the lawn, stood, 
tnglish-fashion, her petticoated dressing-table 
with its triple-fold mirror. Under her feet 
was the little hassock covered in needlework— 
two birds and a bunch of flowers,—that she 
herself had cross-stitched on her wedding-jour- 
ney in a sailing-ship round Cape of Good 
Hope when the young Victoria was newly-come 
to the throne of England. That journey round 
Africa took six months on a ship crowded with 
troops going out to the First Chinese War, and 
the homesick little bride’s main solace was the 
cageful of canary-birds she took from Scotland 
to start her own new home in India! 

Those were the days when Philadelphia 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Gillies 


The architecture is a combination of Georg- 

ian Colonial with Italian details. It is of 

cream colorea stucco over metal lath, brown 
shingle roof and green blinds 


A well-designed portico graces the entrance 

and affords a decorative relief to this fa- 

cade. It is the residence of Lester Hof- 
heimer, Esq., Woodmere, L. I. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE in 
the ITALIAN STYLE 


B. E. STERN, Architect 


The disposition of the rooms affords good 

circulation of light and air. There is ease 

of access to every point in the house with 
the maximum privacy fer each room 
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| A WISE HOSTESS 

i RECOGNIZES the ADVANTAGE | 

of CANDLE LIGHT 


She can find an ample variety on this page and can buy 
them through the Shopping Service of House & Garpven 


A quaint and rare Dolphin 
design of old American 
candlesticks comes in yel- 
low glass. $28 for the pair 
for mantel or table 


Interesting workmanship 
nd design are found im 
int Polish hrass candle 
; i }2” high $16 for 
the 


patr ] 


Table decora- 
fron im cream 
Italian candle 
sticks and bowl 
Candlesticks, 
$2.50 each, 
how 


Four-light iron 
bracket with 
armor bright 
poish, wired 
complete, 
comes for the 

sum of 336 


“5 


Simple Colonial cand! J Glass candlesticks with An unusuul three- 
ticks made of iin crystal drops, delicately branched Belgian light 
4 vith spiked tops made and very effective for of wrought iron, with « 
hold extra larg mantel decoration, repro- Klondike slide and hook 
dies come ch $20 for duce an old English de- top, stands 22” high 
the pair sign. $25 a pair and. sells for $7.50 


Symbolic seven-branch can- 


Llestite k of Crreci in d sign 
Solid brass 1S” high $7.50 
each. Fi 


-branch in same 
design, $10 a pair 


Two-branch iron 
candlesticks in 
dull toncs of or 
red, green 


and brown. $! 


ra h 


Yellow ( ipri 

ware candlesticks 

of stately design, 

12” high. $6.75 
each 
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Northend 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


Much of the dignity of the living room, one side of which is illustrated here, is due to the paneled walls of natural 


walnut that give the room a rich architectural background. The hangings and the upholstery of the Queen Anne “ 


sofa are crimson damask. A soft, all-over design rug carries the same crimson note 
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in antique oak chest, a pair of iron torcheres and 
1 tall Italian chair covered in red antique damask 
make an interesting group at one end of this living- 
roon (Curtains are of blue monk's cloth edged with 
wide bands of heavy filet lace, A comfortable da 
enport is covered in beige colored mohair and has 
cushions of petit point. Decorations by Leeds, Inc 


The open fireplace grouping illustrated in the 
living room below especially lends itself to a small 
room. A Queen Anne sofa is placed beside the 
fire at an angle, with a large chair opposite. Bai- 
ance is given the composition by the flanking 
mirrors of etched elass and the Chinese vases on 
the mantel. A Chinese screen is on the hearth 


House & Garden 


A very clever treatment for one of those 
troublesome narrow hallways shows a 
marble console with an interesting ar- 
rangement of mirror and two decorative 
painted panels in which have been set 
crystal side lights. The ceiling has been 
painted in the Italian manner and the 
chairs blue and gold against a fawn 
colored wall, making an interesting color 
arrangement. Decorations by Fakes- 
Bisbee 
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The dining room of the Hine residence, exterior views of which are found 
on pages 13, 20 and 21, is finished in soft yellow with ivory woodwork 
The furniture is 18th Century mahogany. Walker & Gillette, architects 


ad 


* 


The popularity of the over mantel paneling set in a dignified Georgian 


frame is evidenced by its identical use in both these dining rooms. 


And, 


in each instance, character is given the walls by the molding panels 
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DRESSING the 
FOUR-POSTER BED 


A Colonial Decoration Well 
Worth Preserving 


EVA NAGEL WOLFE 


HE problem of dressing the four-poster 

depends principally upon the type of 
room in which it is placed. One would nat- 
urally suppose that none but a Colonial house 
would include a four-poster; unfortunately that 
is not the case. If one has consistently carried 
out the Colonial idea in the house nothing is 
more charming in its simplicity than the Col- 
onial bedroom with its round rag rugs on the 
floor, hand-spun, hand-woven and embroidered 
linen bed hangings, flouncings and curtains of 
dainty white at the windows. If one does not 
care for so colorless a room, cretonne, chintz, 
gingham or taffeta may be used for the bed 
curtains and window draperies with a white 
valance and bed flouncing. 


The Purpose of the Curtains 


It must be remembered that a four-poster— 
“a large bed with four high posts for curtains” 
—as Webster defines it, was constructed in 
this manner for a definite purpose. In Colonial 
days there was little if any heat in the bed- 
rooms and to guard the. sleeper from ‘the 
draughts of deadly night air,” bed curtains 
oe 1 were thought necessary and posts were erected 
| '} at the head and the foot of the bed to hold 

| 


| double curtain is used on this pair of mod The Empire mode has been applied to the chews 
rn Colonial four-posters retonn sters single four-poster Curtains, spread 
ith a fringed scrim lining lend ng an air of ind flounce are a lemon yellow Chinese chintz During the 17th and 18th Centuries the 
daintiness, Long spreads exclude the usual Chair and valance of the same. Curtains or | four-poster frequently brought as much if not 
flounce black velvet more than all the other articles of furniture; 
not that the four-poster was so valuable but 
. the hangings, quilts, coverlets, and most of 
all, the feather beds constituted the value. 
It remains with the individual whether cur- : 
tains both at the head and.-the foot of the bed 
are used. These curtains, which practically 
inclose the bed, were a feature of the four- 
poster in the days of the early settlers. To- 
day, however, one rarely sees the curtains at 
the foot of the bed. And unless one is wedded 
to the period idea they are not to be recom- 
mended. Should the framework connecting the 
posts suggest the tent top, dress it as in the 


While there may be beauty in the turnings of this 
old four-poster, the daintiness of a Colonial room is 
lacking in the absence of a flounce. Such a treat- 
ment is too severe 
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accompanying photograph. Use linen edged 
with a knotted fringe. A Marseilles spread 
decorated with the same fringe, allowed to 
reach the floor makes the white linen flounce 
unnecessary. The flounce, however, is most 
important as nothing else so completes the fur- 
nishing of the bed. When it is in place, any 
of a variety of coverlets may be used; as the 
discrepancy between cover and floor is met in 
a dignified manner. 


Flounces and Their Styles 

In the days of yore the flouncing was really 
hand-made in the truest sense of the words, for 
the material was hand-spun, hand-woven and 
then embroidered. The valance at the top at- 
tached to the frame that connected the four 
posts was of like material and frequently the 
window curtains matched —truly an_ heroic 
task. The bed curtains were looped and tied 
to the posts during the day and all edges were 
trimmed with deep fringe, hand-knotted in 
intricate patterns. 

The mountaineers of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky are today reproducing the Colonial pat- 
terns of hand-knotted fringe. New patterns 
are also introduced by them. Real or imita- 
tion lace or a very fine crochet lace in filet pat- 
tern are used in place of the fringe. 

If one wishes to keep the bed all white, 
Marseilles spreads may be purchased with a 
scalloped edge or fringed. These are cleverly 
cut to accommodate the posts so that they hang 
neatly over the edge of the bed. Bolsters are 
preferred to pillows and when accompanied by 
a boudoir pillow or two, a satin-covered lamb’s 
wool quilt or any other that the mind dictates 
and the purse allows, the effect leaves nothing 
to be desired. Still, when there is substituted 
a handsome old hand-crocheted or knotted 
woolen coverlet neatly folded at the foot of the 
bed, a patch work quilt, one finds the result 
much more in keeping with the Colonial room. 


Using Cretonne 


To substitute the hand-spun and. woven 
linen of yesterday, embroidered in quaint de- 
sign, the housewife of today selects a cretonne 
of brilliant coloring or a chintz of pastel tones 
with valance and head curtains edged with a 
narrow fringe of a vivid color. Curtains of 
this description are lined with a creamy white 
satine. The bed flouncing may be made of the 
flowered material or of plain white linen, or 
eliminated altogether. If expense is no object 

(Continued on page 54) 


Cretonze valance and head curtains in this four- 
poster are trimmed with a vivid banding and lined 
with a cream colored satine. Crochet lace of a hand- 


some pattern edges the spread 


A fine example of a Colonial bed chamber is In the chamber below a tent-top four-poster 
jound above. The old-fashioned poppy wall is covered with linen edged with crocheted 
paper has been duplicated in the cretonne. lace. A Marseilles spread covers the bed and 
A patchwork quilt and rag rug are in keeping a crocheted coverlet is fo'ded at the foot 
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The corner of the sitting room Slate blue walls with oyster colored 
shows a black and gold lacquer desk moldings are a restful background 
with its delightful appointments for the architectural paintings which 
The walls are yellow paneled with have been set in the panels of the 
green and the over curtains of green dining-room The curtains are of 
taffeta with valances of green and blue taffeta with under curtains of 
yellow damask carry out the gen gold gauze and the furniture is in 
eral color scheme of the room the spirit of Louis XVI 


VIEWS in the HOME of 
MRS. ALEXANDER D.B. PRATT 


The ample day bed at one end of the boudoir is cov- 
cred in a chintz of Chinese design. 


bination 


windows and plain velvet cushions makes a variety 
of material used which is quite interesting and still 


with 
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The walls of the sleeping porch are mainly 
windows, so that the chamber is more of a 
room than a porch. Black and white tile 
has been used on the floors, striped shades 
at the windows, the same fabrics being used 
for covers on the couch beds. Green and 
yellow also enter into the color scheme. In 
the same house is a breakfast porch that 
lays just claim to distinction. The furni- 
ture is green-black lacquer with decorations 
in old Florentine colors. Draperies are 
citron rep with black trim. Cushions and 
seats covered with striped linen in strong 
colors. The rug is citron color with black 
border. Anne Forester, decorator 


OUTSIDE ROOMS THAT 
ARE INSIDE the 


. 


There are several rooms, the popularity of 
which is growing, that are so distinctly 
outdoor rooms that when they are included 
inside the house they require an al fresco 
treatment. These are sun rooms, breakfast 
porches and sleeping porches. The sun 
room illustrated to the left and below is in 
the residence of H. Poppenheimer, Esq., at 
Avon Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. Soft toned 
fabrics have been used, painted furniture 
and wicker. The floor is cement marked 
in squares. Lattice decoration relieves the 
walls. At one side is a wall fountain with 
evergreens grouped in a box at the base. 
Mrs. A. R. White, decorator 
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House & 
: THE COLORFUL TOUCH of BRASS 
We will gladly have you aveil yourself of the Shopping Service or the names of 
the shops will be supplied. House & Garpen, 19 West 44th St., New York City 
pair of old French To complete the balance 
hvu urn vould give of the page we put the 
formal and decorative other urn over here. Be- 
touch to the mantel sides, this arrangement 
: The stand 18” higi heits you visualize them 
; and sell for $35 the pair 


on the mantel shelf 


ak 


lround and in the fireplace may be used: 
indirons, $30 a pair; brass fender, $75; 
three wrought iron tools with brass handles, 
$30: hrass handled hearth brush, $8: brass 
vood pail, $35, and candlesticks, $15 a pair 


4 7 

to fri Another type of brass entrance 
brackets on cither side the en- lantern has an octagonal peaked 
hood and riveted vents. This 
stale design with antiqued glass sides 

low and bottom, $22 

A classical Colonial design 

is found in this knotker. The 

ef Cul plate was planned te display 
nial evchite This de the cwners name Picture 
ine hicd it agains: a  bottlée-green 

good, $8 docr! 

: No wonder the Russians an 

inveterate tea drinkers, if 
they have such attractive 

Samovars as this! It comes 

complete with tray and bowl 
fe r $20 

~ 2 
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The little white shingled 
bungalow demonstrates the 


fact that, with careful treat-. 


ment, the bungalow type of 
house can readily be made 
attractive and given an air 
of permanence. The treat- 
ment of window muntons 
is characteristic of the 
neighborhood — Illinois. 
The plan is open and sim- 
ple, providing sufficient 
room for a small family 


There is commendable compactness 
in this little Dutch Colonial design. 
The irregularity of the roof gives it 
interest, although adding slightly to 
the expense. It is finished in white 
throughout. The exterior is wood 
shingles. On both floors the design 
is simple and livcble. Kenneth W. 
Dalzell, architect 
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SMALL HOUSES for 
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HOW to GROUP 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Five Suggestions for 


Positions in the Room 


Suitabie for a hall or the side 
of a large living room is a 
group consisting of a three- 


r drawer Italian table, on which 
P is placed a miniature chest of 
‘ 7 drawers of the late 17th Cen- 
4 tury from South America, and 


a pair of Lowestoft vases. The 

background is furnished by a 

piece of rich damask bound 

with galloon. Wrought iron 

candlesticks are placed on 
either side 


4 


Northend 


A serving table group for the dining 
room is composed of a pier table with an 
antique tray and vases, and above, a ; 
jerandino mirror. The composition is b 
simple and in keeping with the lines of : 
the table 


| { carved Jacobean chest with : : For the guest room a group 
wcompanying chairs and a can be made of a Jacobean 
4 tapestry for a background con chest of drawers with Lanca- 
yet stitutes a good hallway group shire chairs on either side. An 


Each piece im the composition 


early 18th Century mahogany 
has sufficient room. If antiques 


‘ mirror is hung above. The 
+ we worth preserving at all : walls are covered with an an- 
they deserve decent display, 4 tique French chintz, a custom 
+ they should never be crowded now in vogue 
i 
: A third grouping for the hall 
uses the oak-seated Lanca- 
shire chairs, which are very 
4 much in vogue, a Spanish 
&§ A table with iron supports sur- 
mounted by an early 17th Cen- 
‘ tury Spanish chest of ivory 
inlay. The French Renais- 
’ i ‘ sance tapestry used in the hall 
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POPLARS and ASPENS—the TREES of GAYETY 


Their Uses for Certain Landscape Effects Which Require that Sunlight 


O one can proceed very far in 
the study of landscape design 
without realizing that there 

are architectural types of trees just as 
there are of houses. The oaks, for 
instance, correspond to the Georgian 
period—sturdy and dignified, solidly 
rooted to their sites. The simplicity 
of the American Colonial finds its 
complement in the elm, a tree of 
perfect symmetry and grace. The 
turrets and towers of the Gothic are 
matched by the conical or columnar 
forms of spruce, cedar and Lombardy 
poplar. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
tree which has not some dominant 
characteristic, some distinct person- 
ality in form, color or spirit. 

The trees which are the subject 
of this article—the poplars and as- 
pens—have several characteristics 
which fit them especially for the se- 
curing of certain landscape effects. 
In the first place, they are “gay” 
trees, light and airy and reflecting 
sunshine rather than absorbing it. 
The “weight” of a tree, by which I 
mean its relative strength in the land- 
scape, is a very real thing. As an” 
extreme illustration of this, compare 
a common aspen with a fir. The 
aspen is light and fanciful, a tree 
whose pale gray-green foliage shim- 
mers and quivers at the lightest touch 
of breeze. One could not take an 
aspen very seriously; it is too vari- 
able and fond of dancing. The fir, 
on the other hand, is superlatively 
dignified and composed, inspiring 
somber rather than cheerful feelings. 
Instead of its foliage reflecting back 
the light of summer sun and cloud, 
it absorbs it, hides and holds it fast 
among dark green branches. The fir 
is a tree of evening calm; the aspen, 
of noonday laughter. 


Poplar Characteristics 


The same spirit of shallowness—I 
do not use the word in a disparaging 
sense—is true also of the Lombardy 
poplar and several others of the : 
family. None of them absorb light, ‘ 
and as shade trees in the popular he 
meaning of the phrase only two or 


Be Reflected Rather than Absorbed 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


ATR: 


wind’s thrust yet always returns to 
renew the struggle. Its most effec- 
tive planting arrangement is as the 
Old World cypress is used—in rows 
flanking an avenue or driveway, or 
elsewhere in long lines, as the boun- 
dary of a piece of property. 

Group or mass plantings of Lom- 
bardy poplars are seldom thoroughly 
successful, partly because the trees 
look best when emphasized as indi- 
viduals, and partly because a clump 
of more than three or four in full 
view rather over-emphasizes them. 
For, granted that Lombardy poplars 
are highly desirable when properly 
used, there is no denying the fact 
that when wrongly placed, and in too 
great numbers, they usually tend to 
cheapen the effect of a place. The 
principle to follow is that they should 
serve as accents and lines rather than 
as the real foundation of the land- 
scape scheme. 


On Estates 


On large places, these trees can 
often be agreeably placed to give va- 
riety to a skyline as marked by other 
species of lower, more rounded form. 
The spire-like tip of an occasional 
Lombardy showing above a clump of 
maples or oaks, for example, is not 
without its special value. On these 
large places, too, where a wide ex- 
panse of lawn offers opportunity for 
daring background effects, a clump 
of eight or ten of these trees of dif- 
ferent ages and heights can be made 
strikingly Gothic in its suggestion of 
turrets and spires. 

The second of our poplars is P. 

(Continued on page 54) 


three deserve much attention. They 

are restive rather than restful, though their afternoon 
shadows stretching far across the lawn have a de- 
cided landscape value. 

With this general introduction, then, we are ready 
to take up the characteristics of the Populus tribe 
more in detail. Assuming that you wish trees which 
will lighten up your grounds instead of adding to 
their weight, what shall you select? And how shall 
you use them, once they have been chosen? 

The poplars and aspens are trees of rapid growth, 
soft wooded and therefore best adapted to quick 
rather than permanent landscape results. The foliage 
as a rule is a lightish green, without much indenta- 
tion or notching of the leaves. In a number of 
species the stems of the leaves are flattened, which 
causes that restless activity even on an almost wind- 
less day which is so characteristic of the aspens espe- 
cially. There is considerable variation in the leaves, 
even on the same tree, depending upon their position 
and the age of the branch from which they grow. 
This is one of the points of recommendation for 
these trees, although not nearly as important a one 
as are the catkins which, in early spring, render the 
members of the Populus family so attractive. One 
cannot but wish that the catkins were longer lived, 
particularly the staminate ones. In some species they 
attain a length of 4” or more. 

Of the two best known species, the Lombardy and 
the Carolina poplars, the former offers perhaps the 
greater possibilities from a landscaping point of view. 
In form it is striking, a slender, spire-like tree 50’ 
to 60° high at maturity, an actual shaft of fresh 
and brilliant green that sways and yields to the 


The most effective planting ar- 

rangement for Lombardy pop- 

lars is that of the Old World 

cypress—in rows flanking an 

avenue or driveway, or else- 

where in long lines rather than 
groups 


At maturity the Lombardy pop- 
lar is a slender, spire-like tree 50’ 
to 60’ in height, a shaft of living 
green that sways and yields to 
the wind and is always gay in 
appearance 
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| hasket shaped lower holder 
im that always attractive 


penhagen ware sells { 


is suitable with short stemmed 
flowers for a table decoration 


in original glass 
flower vase for in- 
“a doors has a brocade 
: stand made up in any 
color to match vour 
ay room, 13” high, $5 


1 conveniently shaped 
flower basket with a 
long stick, which may 
T be propped in earth 
J while gathering the 
flowers, stands 16” 
Loe high and sells modest- 
He ly for $3.75 


, 39.50 a dozen; jardiniere 
and plate, $3.75: coffee pot, 


SEEN in the SHOPS 


The articles may be purchased through the She opping Service or names of shops wil 
urnished on application to House & Ganpen, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


i 


porceiam m rose and 
white ground. Bread 
$5.75 open border 


1 cups, $9.50 a dozen 


House & Garden 


A powder jar for the guest 
room comes in Copenhagen 


ware, in dark blue, brown and 


green, with a_ mischievous 
fawn for a handle, $6.50 


For the epicure who delights 
in. concocting his own salad 
dressing comes a highly deco- 
rative vinegar and oil cruet set 
in Copenhagen ware of blue 
violet on white ground, $10 


For our tiny feathered 
friends comes a little 
bird cage which shows 
the influence of the 
Orient. 18” high, $15 
complete 


New Wedgwood with 
yellow bands and fruit 
basket designs. Din- 
ner plates, $11 a doz- 
en; tea cups, $11.50; 
covered dish, $11.50: 
cake plate, $3; tea sct, 
$8.25 
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A COLLECTION 


NTEREST centres to- 
day in Liverpool ware, 
principally on account 


H. D. PRICE 
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of LIVERPOOL WARE 


How to Distinguish This China—Its Romantic Past—American Types 


of its illustrating a certain 
phase of shipping that was 
in vogue early in the 18th 
Century. This is the only 
pottery made with transfer 
designs and it pictures not 
only our early ships but 
their motives. These were 
used on pitchers generally 
finished with a cream white 
background to bring out 
more vividly the black or 
red of the subject shown. 

To be sure, there were 
mugs and an_ occasional 
plate or teapot shown, yet 
the majority designed were 
large pitchers known as 
“Watermelon Pitchers,” each 
one with a ship or politi- 
cal illustrations on the ex- 
terior. 

This is the first pottery 
to be printed with Ameri- 
can emblems, a fact that 
makes it more valuable to 
collectors. Then, too, it is 
not an easy matter to ac- 
quire the pieces, since they 
are held in high esteem by 
the present day descendents of the original owners. 

Liverpool, the largest seaport in the world, pursued 
this industry as early as 1600, making a ware known 
as Liverpool delft. It was nothing more than an 
imitation of the Dutch, showing a coarse body 
smoothed on the face by use of a fine, white clay, orna- 
mented with designs drawn in blue. This was the 


Northend 
A pitcher made in 
Liverpool,  glorify- 
ing Washington 


The senti- 
mental picture 
with verse is 
not common, 
This type was 
used as a cup 
plate 


“The Farmers’ Arms” is a type of Liver- 


pool pitcher which found popularity 


among early Americans 


A ship pitcher showing smugglers in 
secret session was the Liverpool potter's 
acme of humor 


Family crests were not unusual on pitchers 
and sets of china especially manufactured 
to order 


early ware, not like that of 

today, which carefully 

finished. 

There is at the present 
time little interest in this 
early product which is rare- 
ly found save in tiles, many 
of which are gathered from 
old deserted houses, 

The story of Liverpool 
and its potters has never 
been fully told. We know 
there was an enormous 
business established there by 
Sadler and Green, a_busi- 
ness so large that the whole 
ground on the hill was cov- 
ered with potters’ banks and 
employees’ houses and that 
in the latter part of the 18th 
Century there were three 
hundred and _ seventy - four 
men engaged at one time in 

this work. 

Like every other inven- 
tion, the art was discovered 
through an accident, but so 
invaluable was it that the 
partners, within the space 
of six hours, printed 1,200 
tiles of different patterns, 
better and neater than one 
hundred skilled pot-makers 

had painted them. There is no doubt that this inyen- 
tion revolutionized the decoration of ware. 

While the partners were able to keep the secret 
for many years, thus making prominent potters 
come to them for decoration of their ware, yet it 
could not be kept a secret forever. In the division 

(Continued on page 54) 


Svmbolic pitchers 
like “Commerce” 
were popular 


The point 
which makes 
these cup plates 
uncommon is 


that the ship is 


shown in the 


The sentimental pastoral scene was a great 
favorite with the potters of Liverpool, who 
varied it in many ways 
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ay 


a 


wise 


crop 


selection of varieties is made, 
iil last several weeks at least 


IN YOUR OWN 
BERRY BED 


Photographs by W. C. McCollom 


Hand cultivation and weed- 

ing are as important in 

strawberry culture as with 
other garden crops 


The straw mulch placed 

under the ripening berries 

keeps them clean and free 
from earth 


Hanging rags 
and other 
“ scarecrows” 
tend to keep 
marauding 
birds away 
from the fruit 


But the only 
sure protec- 
tion is a net 
properly 
erected on a 
regular solid 
framework 


Strawberries are propagated by runners. Pot 
some each year for the following season 


q 


House & Garden 


Runners which are not to be potted should be 
removed, to centralize the plants’ energy 
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For gathering up the lawn grass 

after cutting, a wooden rake is 

better than an iron one because 
it tears less 


THE WAR GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


This Department plans to touch upon the more important food garden topics as they become timely from month to 
month. It is obviously impossible adequately to cover an entire four weeks’ work on these pages, but our Information 


Service stands ready to answer the individual questions which may arise in your particular case. 


Address your inquiry 


to the Information Service, House & GARDEN, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 


N our zeal to produce our quota of the more staple 
garden crops such as onions, spinach, carrots and 
others whose value is universally recognized, there 

is no necessity for those of us who have the space 
and time to overlook certain kinds which approach 
the delicacy class. A dozen bushes of raspberries or 
currants, for instance, may not be essential to the 
preservation of life, yet they will more than repay the 
attention and ground devoted to them. A few hills 
of muskmelons, too, are justified if conditions are 
right for their proper development. None of these 
things is expensive to grow, and the yield is reason- 
ably certain under correct treatment. 

It is of course too late to plant melons now, but if 
you already have a patch of them you should by no 
means make the mistake of thinking that after the 
fruit is fairly on the road to ripeness the plants need 
no further care. On the contrary, attention now has 
a very definite bearing on the quantity and size of the 
crop. Should the vines show signs of weakening 


The best ears of If you are going to 
corn may be kept for operate your green- 
seed, letting them house next winter, 


ripen on the stalk overhaul it now 


ROBERT STELL 


| CANNING AND PRESERVING FOR AUGUST 


Vegetables F ruits 
String beans — (Michigan) 
Beet greens Plums 
Tomatoes (early) Nectarines 
Cauliflower Apricots 
| Lima beans Possible Vegetable 
Combinations 
Lima beans and corn 
Brussels sprouts Corn and tomatoes 
Beets , Carrots and peas 
Vegetable soup mixture 


vigor, water the hills thoroughly with weak manure 
water. Keep the soil as well cultivated as the growth 
of the plants permits, and be careful in working 
around them not to step on or otherwise injure the 
stems. As the melons begin to mature, place a board 
or a small flower pot under each, to raise it from the 
ground and enable it to ripen evenly. 


The vegetable planting season is not by any means 
over, however, as you can still put in peas, spinach, 
beans, lettuce and endive for the fall crops. The last 
two had best be started in a seed bed and t-ansplanted 
later to their permanent garden positions. 

As August is apt to be rather dry, the ground 
should be well watered before planting. This applies 
to seed sowing as well as transplanting operations, 
and should on no account be omitted. Soak the drills 
thoroughly, for plenty of moisture is essential to good 
germination and root growth. It is perhaps needléss 
to add that the surface, throughout the garden, must 
be kept well stirred to preserve the soil moisture. 

It is also time to start tomatoes and other vege- 
tables for forcing in the greenhouse. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that the greenhouse must of 
necessity be closed entirely as a fuel saving measure. 
Many vegetables can be successfully grown in a tem- 
perature of 55° or so, which is considerably lower 
than that required by hothouse flowers. Such a tem- 
perature not only produces crops of genuine economic 
value, but also protects the glass of the house from 
damage from winter snows. Experiments have been 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Eighth Month 


If lettuce is shaded 

in summer, it will 

not run to seed so 
quickly 


Cuttings of gera- 
nines, coleus, 
may be taken this 


month 


Good cucumbers are 

the result of cave in 

planting and culti- 
vation 


The root nodules of 


leguminous plants 
are important im 
ing nifrogen 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
aimed as « reminder for undertaking all his 


tasks in season. 


It is fitted to the latitude 


of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it be 
remembered that for every one hundred 
miles north or south there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier 
in performing garden operations. The dates 
given are, of course, for an average season. 


Up the airy 
mountain, 
Down the 

rushy glen, 

We daren't go 

a-hunting 

For fear of itt- 
ule men; 

Wee foik, good 

Sotk, 

Trooping all 

together 
Green jacket, 
red cap, 

And whtte 
owl's feather! 
—W 

Alltngham 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


ground con- 
stantly stirred 
to retain the 
natural soil 
moisture. This 
will lessen the 
necessity for 
artificial wa- 
tering. If you 
must water, 
saturate the 
ground thor- 
oughly: then 
eultivate when 
the surface is 


2. It is now 
time to go over 
the raspberry 
canes. Those 
that have 
borne fruit this 
season should 
be cut at the 
ground iine 
and the young 
shoots tied in 
position 
are the fruiting 
canes for next 
seagon's crop, 
and the crop 
depends on 
them 


3. Look over 


be de 


close inspec- 
tion. Destroy 
the eggs or 
spray the silk 
with a mixture 
of arsenate of 
lead 


‘. All formal 
evergreens that 
are being con- 
fined should be 
clipped This 
will be the last 
eipping hee 
eseary and 
should be at 
tended to now 
that the 
trees can make 
a slight growth 
before the 
growing season 
ends This 
a beginning for 
next year 


it. Barty 


celery should 
be ready for 
use it la best 


to blanch this 
in usable quan- 
tithes, aa it de- 
eays if covered 
for too long & 
period Paper 
eollare or 
boards are best 
suited for thia, 
and they are 
easly applied § 
Trenching 
advisable only 
on large places 

18 The red 
apider & ser- 
lous factor in 
dry seasons. It 
ia very destruc- 


tive to all 
kinds of ever- 
greens Spray 


the under side 
of the follage 
with consider- 
able force. This 
ie the best 
means of de 
stroying this 
pest and pre- 
serving the 
follage 


25 Bulbs for 
fall planting 
should be or- 
dered early 
Thies gives 
better selection 
and insures 
getting the 
buibe in the 
ground eari 
where they will 
have an oppor- 
tunity to be 
come rooted 
before severe 
weather seta 
in and growth 
is checked 


5. Grasse 


around the 
trunka of trees, 
tennis netting, 
hedges and 
other places 
where it ls im 
possible to op- 
erate 4 lawn 
mower should 
be clipped with 
sheep shears 
This is also a 
good time to 
trim grass bor- 
ders. Do your 
bit by keeping 
garden neat 


| 


6. Onlone 
should be rip- 
ening now 
When the tops 
turn yellow, 
pull them out 
and lay them 
on their sides 
for several 
days to dry, af- 
ter which the 
tops can be 
twisted off and 
the onions 
stored away 
for future use 


7. The trans- 
planting 
evergreens is 
seasonable 
now, but 
should not be 
deitayed 
Thorough- 
ly soaking the 
ground prior to 
moving is ad- 
visable, and 
the tree should 
be sprayed for 
several even- 
ings after 


Some 
small boards 
placed under 
your muskmel- 
ons will enable 
them to ripen 
evenly Care 
should be 
taken not to 
step on the 
Under 
no circum- 
stances pick 
the meions be- 
fore they leave 
the vines vol- 


9. Two sow- 
ings at least of 
peas, spinach 
and radishes 
forfall use 
should be 


month 
ground is dry, 
soak the trench 
thoroughly be- 
fore sowing. 


at both 


10. This is 
the time to 
Start sow- 
in vege- 
tables for win- 
ter forcing in 
the green- 
house. Toma- 
toes sown now 
will be in fruit 
before Christ- 


e 
forcing _varie- 
ties like Don or 


12 Several 
rows of beans 
should be sown 
now, rather 
close together 
to faciiitate 
their pro 
tection from 
frost in the fall 
if that becomes 
necessary. Old 
burlap, wrap- 
ping paper and 
other covering 
materiais 
should be 
saved for this 
purpose 

19 W ater- 
melons should 
be ripening 
now Do not 
plug the mel- 
ons to de- 
termine 
ripenans By 
selecting the 
largest melons 
and pressing 
slightly on the 
center you can 
easily deter- 
mine whether 
or not they are 
ripe and fit to 
pick 


26. Hedges 
should be 
clipped now 
This will be the 
laet clippl 
necessary an 
will ent 
their ooking 
unsightly dur- 
ing the fall and 
winter Crass 
and weeds 
growing 
around the 
base of the 
plants should 
also be re 
moved 


| 


Store in a dry transplanting, untarily. Keep tivated and Stirling Castle 
cellar to help start this rule free of weeds preferably 
13. Cultiva- 14 The 15 Before 16. All crops 17. White 


tion should be 
practiced in 
the strawberry 
bed just as 
faithfully now 
as when the 
jante were 
pearing I 
there wm any 
rust showing 
on the leaves, 
the plants 
should be thor- 
oughly sprayed 
with Bordeaux 
mixture on 
appearance 

20. Fruit 
trees should be 
looked over 
earefully for 
attacks of bor- 
ers. These 


with a knife, a 
flexible steel 
wire may be in- 
serted in the 
openings to de- 
stroy the 
grubs before 
they can grow 


greenhouse 
should be over- 
hauied and 
made ready for 
vegetable fore- 
ing. Any paint- 
ing or replac- 
ing of glass or 
arte needed 
or the furnace 
or benches 
should be at- 
tended to, and 
a compost 
heap prepared 
Do a little bit 


there is any 
danger of de- 
structive frost, 
it is advisable 
to get cuttings 
from sue 

plants as gera- 
anium, coleus 
and ageratum. 
By using judg- 
ment, the place 
from which the 
euttings came 
will not be no- 
ticeabie, and 
the garden will 


such as beets, 
carrots, tur- 
nips, rutabag- 
ete., must 
row rapidly to 
of £00 
quality. Man- 
ure water or 
more concen- 
trated plant 


cially 
the ground has 
furnished a 
previous crop, 


butterflies are 
very active at 
this season of 
the year 
plantings of 
cabbage, cauli- 
flower and kale 
should be ex- 
amined closely 
for egg Masses, 
which may be 
destroyed in 
small gardens. 
Large plant- 


every day look nice and needs food. effectively. 

21 This is 22. Do not 23 Pear 24. Aspara- 
an excellent allow your trees are often gus beeties are 
time to seed flower garden allowed to car- very destruc- 
down lawns. to become ry acrop which tive at this sea- 
The ground seedy looking is too heavy for son. They de- 


should be thor- 
oughly prepar- 
ed and graded 
before sowing 
Use plenty of 

rass seed 

peciatl 
mixtures may 
be 


terraces, damp 
spots, etc 


and unpempt. 
Flowers that 
have finished 
blooming 
should be 
cleaned up and 
t ground 
kept stirred, as 
most peren- 
nials are now 
developing 
their crowns 
for next year 


the branches to 
support, many 
times resulting 
in injury to the 
trees. A stake 
or two proper- 


trouble 
of this sort and 
brace the tree 
in case of 


stroy the bark 
on the growth, 
weakening the 
plants consid- 
erably. They 
are easily de- 
stroyed 
spraying wit 
arsenate of 
lead or dusting 
the plants with 
hellebore im- 
mediately 


27. Mildew 
on roses is both 
unsightly and 
injurious to 
the plants. It 
may bere- 
moved b 
spraying wit 
potassium sul- 
phide, using 
one spoonful to 
a pall of water 
Watch carefui- 
ly for the first 
sign of this 
trouble and go 
at it without 
delay 


28. Lettuce 
and endive for 
fall and early 
winter use 
should be sown 
now. A small 
bed should be 
used for seed- 
ing purposes 
and the plants 
transplantedto 
it where they 
can be easily 
protected later 
on in the sea- 
son. Anticipate 
your table 
wants 


29. All va- 
eant spots in 
the garden 
should be sown 
with rye, red 
clover or other 
cover crops 
These, when 
plowed under, 
add humus to 
the soll as they 
decay, which is 
the largest fac- 
tor in maxi- 
mum soil pro- 
ductiveness. It 
will help next 
year’s garden 


30. Why not 
start some per- 
ennials now 
from seed for 
the old-fash- 
ioned flower 
border. This 
method ts inex- 
pensive and 
places great 
masses of these 
desirable 
plants within 
the means of 
the flower lov- 
er with a lim- 
ited appropria- 
tion 


Before 


ractice to 
ook over all 
shrubbery bor- 
ders to deter- 
mine what it is 
necessary to 
transplant. 
These can be 
marked now 
for moving at 
the proper sea- 
son in the fall. 
Also, know ex- 
actly where 
they are to go. 


Instead of pinching 
back bedding plants, 
a sharp sickle can 


be used 


Look over the rasp- 

berry bushes and 

cut out the canes 
that have borne 


SEI 


in the paper the other day where some preacher down to New York has been saying as how 


the people there are so doggoned selfish and shallow and immoral that if they don’t watch out 


their town is aéing to get destroyed, just like Nineveh was. 


loctor ain't worth much, 


cont be 


ever widen ‘em out and let 


om te 


so hopelessly 


rotten 


but it looks to me as if @ city 
for the Red Cross, Liberty Loan, W. S. S. and all the other war-time drives and relief campaigns 


OF course, 
conld go through @ corn-sheller without getting their shoulders barke 
em see any further then their own jobs. 
make good American citizens listen to their hide-bound ideas. 


that 


Mebbe the opinion of a country horse 
comes across the way New 


York does 


I know there's some people so blame narrow that they 
, and not even a big war will 
But these ain't no times for 


—Old Doc Lemmon 


The dahlia stalks 

should be cut down 

when their bloom is 
over 


Use shears 


foundation 


in gardens 


for cutting grass 


walls, etc 


detract very 


much from 


general appearance 


close ta the 
These ragged edges 
the 


A successful vegetable garden the first year 
after clearing the land can, with careful, 
persistent work, be made as orderly as an 

old one 


Watermelons should 
be ripening now. 
Do not plug them 
to ascertain ripeness 
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SPECIALISTS 


There are lots of POOR Peonies; why not have 
the benefit of really expert advice? Our fame is 
nationwide. ’Most everybody everywhere knows 
of the ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY of our Peonies. 
Do You? One of the REASONS is because 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


Suspicions of the other reasons will be awakened 
by our catalog. Instant confirmation of them 
if you could visit our grounds and see the plants 
growing—the stock we send to you. Ask those 
who have been here. 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY. IT’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—VERY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. 


Planning to Build? 


Then Get These Three 
Valuable Numbers 
Recor’) F REE 


The April, May and June issues 
of The Architectural Record— 
authoritative and professional 
—each containing 100 or more 
photographs, interior views and 
floor plans of recent successful 
buildings—will be included free, 
i if you subscribe now to start 
with July. 


tural 


The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
illustrating the work of leading architects throughout the 
country. It is read by more architects than any other jour- 

nal, and is also taken each year by hundreds of persons 
who find it helpful while they are planning to build. 


In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In 
the business section are also described the latest and best 
building materials, as well as the furnishings and special- 
ties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing 


and reading. It will save much valuable time when you consult 
your own architect. 


Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today. 


| THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. G. 8-18 | 


Send free your April, May and June numbers and enter subscription for a full 
beginning July, 1918, for which find $3 enclosed (add 60c for Canada, $1 for Fenalen}. 


1 Occupation 


ry 


FINE FURNITURE 


NEW FALL PATTERNS 
IN MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 
FURNITURE 


We are offering exceptional values in 
Dining Room and Bedroom Furniture 
of Mahogany and Walnut, constructed 


“Flint @ Horner Quality.” 


These pieces combine the cardinal 
virtues of Comfort, Durability and Dig- 
nity of Style. and the very low prices 
for which they may be had makes them 
particularly appropriate for every home. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO.., 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID The Tip-Top Top 


Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, 
faded, leaky tops. If your car is in this class why not have 
your local top maker restore its snappy appearance and give 
it enduring serviceability by putting on a new, beautiful top 
made of Rayntite Fabrikoid. 


tf 

A DU PONT PRODUCT 
is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow without losing its 
fresh appearance. We specifically guarantee it for one year 
not to leak, crack nor peel—but it’s made to last the life 
of the car. Why not end your top troubles once and for all 
with a top backed by a Du Pont guarantee. Send for free 
sample and tell us the best top maker in your locality. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Subsiitutes 
WILMINGTON, - - - - - DELAWARE 
Works at sities, N. Y. and Fairfield, Conn. 

Canadian Office & Padsuce, New Toronto, Ont. 


if 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Carved and Gilt Eagle Console Table 


OBJECTS OF ART 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 
LONDON—27-29 Brook Street W. 


— 


LEED 
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& Garden 


House 


Samples and Needlework of the American 
Colonial Days 


(Continued from page 23) 


ment of the 18th Century every imagin- 
able hue of silk was utilized. 

In the early half of the 18th Century 
it was customary to work out the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments and 
other lengthy manuscripts. Some of these 
samplers are still in existence. They 
commemorate religious festivals. At this 
period animals are often used as deco- 
rations and the floral and vegetable king- 
doms are represented. Chief among the 
former was the red and the white rose, 
the badge of the Tudor King. Until 
the century was well advanced there was 
a preference for mottoes, rather than 
rhymes. About this time we find the 
age of the worker inscribed in colors, but 
curiously few designate their birthplace. 
With the progression in art, maps were 
used, some of them marvelous speci- 
mens of patient proficiency worked in 
silk, and showing towns and rivers min- 
utely lettered. 


The Darned Sampler 


A type of sampler that does not ap- 
pear in the classification of the three 
different periods is the “darned” sam- 
pler. These probably originated in Ger- 
many showing that they were in use 
earlier than those found in England. 
They are dated as far back as 1725, and 
show all kinds of darning stitches used 
in the mending of linen. The upper half 
is generally devoted to lettering, showing 
both capital and small letters done in 
bright colors, as for instance, one in the 
possession of a Salem family has a black 
alphabet separated by red and blue pea- 
cock lines, figures in baby blue, name in 
black. Between each row there is gen- 
erally a pattern shown varying in design. 
The central feature has the name of the 
worker, date of birth, and period when 
the embroidery was completed. Below 
is a floral decoration, sometimes a vivid 
urn growing wonderfully unrealistic 
plants and flowers, standing on a grassy 
foundation, while over all flits the busy 
bee, gathering honey from the silken 
flowers. 

Some of these are remarkable for their 
beauty of workmanship or rarity of de- 
sign, as for instance, an exquisite pic- 
ture known as “petit point embroidery” 
that belonged to President John Adams 
shown in the sampler exhibition in Bos- 
ton in 1913. This is embroidered on 
cream satin and protected by a hand- 
some inlaid frame set on a standard. 

Samplers were not the only things 
used for firescreens, often decorative 
needlework took their place or, as it is 
generally known, tapestry embroidery, 
some of which were in imitation of the 
colored engravings so common in that 
period. While it has no specific date as 
do samplers, yet we know that there are 
no pieces in existence earlier than the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Under the patronage of royalty needle- 
work became a hobby, taking its place 
by the side of the sampler. So fashion- 
able did this work become that in the 
early 19th Century and even before it 


The Uses, Choice and 


was 2dvertised in the daily papers as a 
part of school instruction and the pupils 
were informed that “They could be edu- 
cated in a genteel manner and with care 
taken to teach them proper behavior and 
needlework on reasonable terms.” 


The Memorial 


Very rarely do we find what is known 
as the memorial sampler. They are like 
the regular ones showing large and small 
letters with patterns interspersed and 
surrounded by a vine border. It is in 
the lower part that we find the sentiment 
worked out, it is shown by an urn with 
weeping willows in either corner, while 
the central feature is this motto, 


“Earthly cavern to thy keeping, 
We commit Eliza’s dust, 

Keep it safely softly sleeping, 
Till the Lord demands the trust.” 


This was worked in black and white. 

Memorials were introduced into pic- 
tures. One of these known as an em- 
broidered “mourning piece” was wrought 
by one Eliza Gould. The inserts were 
colored, “Doolittle,” engravings which 
are very valuable. They are of George 
and Martha Washington on the same 
urn, original glass and frame, the latter 
being of twisted rope. 

There is a second memorial differing 
in character which is equally interesting. 
It represents two tombs on each of which 
stands an urn, one with an insert of 
George and the other of Martha Wash- 
ington, both of which are painted instead 
of being embroidered. The needlework 
is very fine and it shows the original 
glass and frame. 

While embroidery reached its zenith 
in the 16th Century, yet it was a favor- 
ite occupation both in early Colony days 
and in the second and third period of 
our country’s history. The frequent se- 
lection of royal personages for illustra- 
tions is often found, and can be ac- 
counted for from the fact that many of 
the workers were in the high ranks of 
life. While many may be indoor scenes, 
yet the majority are in the open. 


Noted Sampler Collections 


One of the two most noted collections 
of samplers is to be found at the Essex 
Institute in Salem, Massachusetts. It 
was executed by Ann Glover, the first 
wife of Governor John Endicott. As 
they landed on the shores of Massachu- 
setts in 1628 and she died the following 
year, it is supposed to be the oldest on 
record in the country. The second is at 
Plymouth Hall, Plymouth, and was de- 
signed by Loara Standish, daughter of 
Miles Standish. 

To study a collection of samplers is 
much like strolling through an old-time 
garden. The colors are pleasant to the 
eye, even though faded by time, and like 
the antique tapestry many of the designs 
are unusual and charming. The atmos- 
phere of olden days pervades the air 
and one cannot fail to enjoy the quaint 
flavor of even the most solemn rhyme. 


Planting of Evergreens 


(Continued from page 19) 


honeysuckle will help to blend them 
harmoniously with the rest of the plant- 
ing, and they are also excellent in com- 
bination with gray stucco buildings. 
These trees, though much admired as 
individuals, are somewhat stiff in ap- 
pearance and a planting of them looks 
too much like a collection of young 
Christmas trees to seem quite happy in 
the landscape. Their most successful 
use is in small groups around the more 


highly finished portions of the grounds. 


So much for the esthetic side of ever- 
green planting. Equally important are 
the practical aspects of the subject. With 
the exception of the Austrian and 
Mugho pines, evergreens dc not thrive 
where poor soil, smoke, and dust-laden, 
drying winds prevail. However, it need 
not be inferred that they cannot be 
grown in the city. If given good soil 
and pleaty of water they will survive for 
some time, though they do not flourish 
as they would under more favorable 
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Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and 
gives directions for planting 
in order to raise a full crop 
of Strawberries next year; 
also offers Celery and Cab- 
bage Plants, Seasonable 
Vegetable, Flower and 
Farm Seeds for summer 
sowing, Potted Plants of 
Roses, Hardy Perennials 
and Shrubbery which may 
safely be set out during the 
summer; also a select list 
of seasonable Decorative 
Plants. 


Write for a free cop, and 
kindly mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MORRIS NURSERIES 


Box 801, West Chester, Pa. 
Established 1849 
Fruits and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubbery, Roses, Etc. 


Write for free catalog 


tive book, Dingee “@uide to Rose 
Culture,” describes over 1000 varieties 
of roses and other flowers and how to 
grow them. It’s free. Send today. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 874, West Grove, Pa. 


Indian Baskets 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
F. M. GILHAM 
Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale & Retail 


Free Book on Song Birds 


Tells you how to attract birds 
to your home. Describes fa- 

Learn the secrets of 
wild bira life. Mail a postcard. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 
Vice-President American Audubon Ass'n 
Bedson Wren 731 Harrison Ave., 
House, $5.00. Kankakee, Il. 


Where ROSES Bloom 
Life’s Cares Fade—— 


Rest and relaxation, health and happi- 
ness are found in a garden of Roses. 
Our catalogue will help you select the 
desirable kinds; write today for a copy. 


Cromwell Gardens 
A.N. Pierson,Inc., Box 14, Cromwell,Conn. 


OAK, as a CABINET 
WOOD, still is serene 


in its conscious superiority. 


Awertcan Oak Manvuracturers’ ASSOCIATION 


rsonal letters worth getting. Tell us of 
write perso 


ial problems. Address 1414, 
Main St, Hemphis, Tenn. Ask for Booklets. 


| Farr’s Gold Medal Irises 


Mysterious as the opal, its structure more wonderful 

than the orchid, the beauty of the Iris is wholly 

ethereal. If you yield to its magic spell it will lead 

you across the border into a wonderland of delight. 
HE Iris, or Rainbow flower, like the rainbow itself glisten- 
ing in the sun, makes you dream of faraway things, and as 
a “Messenger from the Queen of Heaven to mortals on 

earth”, carries before you a vision of hope for a new day. 


The embargoes which have been placed (owing to lack of 
transportation) upon bulbs and other foreign plants, really 
compel us ‘to make a greater use of our own American grown 
plants. Irises will fill the vacancy made in the spring garden 
by the absence of the imported bulbs. They may be grown 
easily by anyone and in any situation, giving their blooms 
with such abundance the first season after planting, that they 
themselves almost seem to solve the perplexing question of 
labor in the garden. 


That the gardens of America may be more cheerful, the supply of outdoor 
flowers increased, and garden tasks reduced to a minimum, I have arranged 


Farr’s Special 1918 War Garden Collection $5 
Twelve Gold Medal Varieties for - - 


Made up of my own new seedlings and novelties, which were awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition and listed in my catalogue at 
fifty cents to one dollar each. No ordinary or common sorts are included in 
this collection. 

Collection A—12 extra-choice named varieties, my selection .00 
Collection B—12 fine named varieties, my selection 1.25 


Complete descriptions of my new seedling 


Irises and upwards of five hundred other 
varieties will be found in 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(1918 edition) a book of 112 pages, with 
many illustrations. In addition to Irises 
the book describes the most valuable col- 
lection of Peonies in the world. If you 
do not have a copy of this edition send 
for it today. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
106 Garfield Avenue § Wyomissing, Pa. 


Again, Farr’s Famous Peonies Won Golden Honors 


Having been awarded the 
Gold Medal y the Amer- 
Peony Society 


Cleveland, 1918 
New Y 1916 
Chicago, i914 


BOSSERT 


English and French 
Apholsterp 


Decorative Objects 
@riental Rugs 


De luxe prints of well-appointed 
rooms sent gratis upon request. 


New Ufork Galleries 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 


American-Grown 
and Evergreens 
Summer is the time to make 


up your planting lists and lay 
out the Fall planting—our 


Booklet “Suggestions for Ef- 
fective Planting” will help you. 
Andorra 
Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor. 
Box 120, 
Chestnut Hill, 
Phila., Penna. 


Burpee's Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Loads 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 21 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


HARD PHLOX 


Are the peer in the garden blooming 
during all Summer until frost. We 
have the last word in phlox. Send 
for list, it’s free. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Hospital Sta. Box 9, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOUSES 


Send 18 cents today for complete catalog 
showing the many Bossert Houses repre- 
sentative ef all approved architectural 
styles and at a wide range of prices. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 
1306 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Garden Furniture 


In Continental Style, of iron and of 
wood. Numerous pieces on display. Spe- 
cial designs to order. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
9 West 42d St., New York 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


Catalogue Free _ 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C.C. McKAY, Mgr. Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 


OUTSIDE SHUTTERS 


No opening of windows or screens—no ex- 
posure to bad weather—no admittance of o 
or mosquitoes, because you can open, close 

lock your shutters in any position from inside 
your room. 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


Is a simple device put on any new or old 
dwelling and costs 


little more than the 
old-fashioned and trou- 
blesome tures — @ 


child can operate. 


Drop us a Postal for Sam 
full information. Do 
now and soon enjoy = 
outside shutters as you 
never have before. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
255 Main Street 


Flemington, 


Mixed May-Flowering, all colors....... 
Mixed Parrot, the gaudy kind.......... 
Mixed Darwin, all colors............... 2 
Bouton d’Or, golden yellow............. 2 
Caledonia;. vivid orange-red... . 2 
Kate Greenaway, blush white.. 
Wedding Veil, blue-gray white. es 
Clara Butt, richest 
Light Purple, tall and fine.............. 
Vhite Queen, stately and dainty........ 
Baronne de la Tonnaye, late pink....... 
Farncombe Sanders, best red........... 
Rev. Ewbank, beautiful heliotrope...... 
Ellen Willmott, cream-yellow........... 4 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, very dark purple.... 4. 


100 or more. 
of your supply. 


These Tulips Are Ready far 


Price is per 100, postage paid. 25 of a 
kind at 100 rate, provided order totals 
Order now, and make sure 
Peonies: 20, all different, $2.50, postage paid. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo. 


Write for catalog de- 
scribing our wonder- 
ful Irises. We have 
nearly five hundred 
varieties, as large a 
collection as there is 
in the world, 
They come in an 
infinite 
of colors, 
most delicate 
blues and laven- 
ders, snow white and 
creams, gorgeous yel- 
lows and _ crimsons, 
dusky browns and ma~ 
roons, velvety violets 
and deep blues, copper, bronze and rose in 
beautiful combinations’ and graceful forms. 
All are very hardy and inexpensive. Plant 
now for spring blooms. 


THE WING SEED CO. 


Box 1427 Mechanicsburg, O. 
(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
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| rving forge.Inc 
No's. 326 and 528 East 38th Street, New York City. 


Period 


appointments 


> 


Telephone Murray Hill 8536 


He Who Plants Peonies 
Plants a Whole Garden 


Of all the perennials growing in American gardens none 
seem to be more adaptable than Peonies. This fall you can 
safely plant 


Harris’ Prize-winning Peonies 


with the utmost confidence in their ability to come through 
with bloom next year. Our superb collections contain the 
widest variety of forms and color. That the stock is healthy 
and true to name is attested by the fact that July 3rd we 
booked an order from an old customer for 1500 roots for Sep- 
tember delivery. 

New catalogue, illustrated from our own flelds, tells the whole story of 
srices, discounts, etc.; our large stock enables us to keep prices as low as 
high grade stock can be offered The catalogue also lists Iris, Phiox, and 
other hardy plants for August and September planting 


Evergreens for August Planting 


Rosedale Nurseries make a specialty of extra fine specimen Evergreens: the 
stock includes seventy varieties adapted to all uses, and in such a range of 
sizes that specimens may be selected for any effect desired Planting now 
means economy, for all these trees will increase In value from year to year. 


Our special Evergreen booklet mailed on request; write today. 


Rosedale Nurseries, 


Box H. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Uses, Choice and 


‘House & Garden 


Planting of Evergreens 


(Continued from page 48) 


circumstances in country or suburbs. 

Shelter and at least partial shade in 
winter are desirable. It is not so much 
the cold which kills as it is the excessive 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves, 
which the frozen roots have no power 
to replace. The alternate freezing and 
thawing of a sunny situation is also very 
bad for them. If sheltered from the 
strong winds, the moisture-laden air and 
tempered climate of the coast is an ideal 
environment. If necessary they may be 
protected by pine boughs stuck lightly 
in the ground around them. 

For setting out evergreens, two seasons 
are recommended: first, in May, just be- 
fore the young growth starts; and again 
in late August or early September, in 
time to allow the plants to become fully 
established before winter. In either case 
plentiful watering is essential. Those 
set out in the spring should be soaked 
thoroughly (not merely sprinkled) at 
weekly intervals throughout the entire 
summer. Those planted in the fall need 
particular care at the time of setting out, 
for the ground is often very dry at that 
season. They should also receive fre- 
quent soakings for some time. It is best 
to puncture the ball of earth with a 
sharp stick in several places to allow 
the moisture to penetrate. 

The soil preparation should consist of 
good loam two feet deep, one-fourth of 
it to be leaf mould if procurable. Con- 


trary to the popular opinion, manure 
may be used for evergreens, but it must 
be well decayed. 

Because of their resinous nature, any 
drying out of the roots is fatal. In 
ordering from a nursery, specify that 
they shall come packed in burlap balls. 
The roots must not be exposed to the air 
at any time during the process of setting 
out, and if it is necessary to delay plant- 
ing for a few days after arrival, water 
and bury the roots in the ground with- 
out removing the burlap. 

The accompanying plans and lists 
show appropriate uses and comparative 
costs for some of the most satisfactory 
evergreens. They are as a class slower 
growing and therefore more expensive 
than deciduous plants of a like size. 
The cost, however, can be reduced by 
the selection of the less expensive va- 
rieties, which are happily the kinds most 
effective and easily grown; by the pur- 
chase of the smaller sizes in sufficiently 
large quantities to secure a discount; 
and by the introduction of a certain 
amount of deciduous planting. In these 
lists, only a few of the hardiest and most 
durable kinds have been suggested, 
though many others might easily have 
been included. . In fact, so numerous are 
the varieties of evergreens, that the only 
way to avoid confusion and spottiness in 
planting is to use a few of them in a 
restrained way. 


The War Garden Department 


(Continued from page 43) 


successfully made in the heating of small 
vegetable houses by the use of kerosene 
stoves, further details of which will be 
gladly furnished by House & GARDEN. 


Preserving Notes 


August is one of the important pre- 
serving months. Many different things 
can be put up now, suggestions for 
some of which follow: 

For canning vegetables follow the di- 
rections for cold pack canning or for in- 
termittent sterilization already given. 
For fruits, the cold pack, open kettle or 
steaming method is best. 

To make preserves, marmalades and 
conserves follow the usual rule, namely: 
allow 1 pound of fruit to 4 pound of 
sugar. Mix sugar with the fruit and let 
stand overnight to extract the juice. 
Add juice and rind of oranges or lemons, 
or both, and raisins or nuts to the fruit 
to be made into conserves. Boil slowly, 
stirring often until thick. Seal same as 
jelly. Three oranges, 1 lemon (juice 
and rind) to 4 pounds of fruit is the 
right proportion. 

Fruits in August suitable for pre- 
serves, marmalades, conserves, etc., are 
apricots, damson plums, pears, quince 
and apple, green gage, grapes, peaches, 
yellow tomatoes. 


Fruit Butters and Honey 


Wash fruit but do not peel. Put into 
a granite kettle and add just enough 
water to keep fruit from scorching. 
Stew fruit until it is tender. Then rub 
through a fruit press, and to the pulp 
add enough sugar to sweeten. (Differ- 
ent fruits need different amounts of 
sugar.) Butters burn readily and there- 
fore care must be taken in cooking them 
They should be sealed while hot. Ap- 
ples should be cooked in cider. Peach 
butter is best without the addition of 
spices. To pumpkin, pie-plant, pear, 
grape and crabapple butter add 1 tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon and cloves to 
every 3 cups of pulp used. 

For honey use hard pears, quinces or 
a combination of quince and apple, or 
parsley. Wash and grate fruit. To 


each quart of grated pulp add 1 cup 
sugar. Boil slowly until fruit is soft 
and the honey of marmalade consist- 
ency. Skim as scum forms. 

For parsley honey follow directions 
for jelly making, boiling parsley 114 
hours with enough water to cover. 
Strain juice through cloth. Allow 34 
cup sugar to 1 cup juice and boil until 
honey consistency is reached. Seal honey 
while hot. 

Any fruit juice with an insufficient 
amount of pectin for good jelly making 
will make honey that can be used in the 
winter on pancakes and waffles. Honey 
is good at any time for sweetening and 
flavoring pudding sauces and frozen 
desserts. 


Miscellaneous 


Vimegar: For vinegar making use 
rhubarb juice, apple cider, extract of 
clover blossoms, or any fruit juices that 
may be left over after fruit has been 
canned. To 1 gallon liquid add 1 pint 
of molasses, 1 cup yeast or 1 yeast cake 
softened with a little water and spread 
on a slice of bread. Allow this sweet- 
ened juice to stand in a warm place 
until fermentation ceases. Then drain 
off the liquid, strain it through several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth, bottle and let 
stand until the vinegar stage is reached. 
The time varies, depending upon the 
quality and sweetness of the liquid used. 
The bread should be placed in the liquid 
yeast side down. 

Green tomato mincemeat: To5 pounds 
of green tomatoes, chopped fine, add 1 
teaspoon salt and enough hot water to 
cover well. Bring to a boil. Drain off 
this juice, and repeat the process. Then 
add’ to the chopped tomatoes 214 
chopped apples, 1 pound brown sugar, 
\% cup finely chopped suet, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon each of cloves and 
nutmeg, and % pound each of raisins 
and currants. Set this mixture back on 
the stove and cook until apples are done. 
Can the fruit in jars and seal tightly. 
This mincemeat is good in the making 
of puddings, fruit cakes and pies and will 
be relished during the winter months. 
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“Belmore” Lavatory, Plate F145DA 


Why You Should 
Select Kohler Ware 


The plumbing ware you 
select for your bathroom and 
kitchen will be a permanent 
part of your home. For this 
reason, it is important to con- 
sider quality and beauty. 

In choosing Kohler Ware 
you are sure of the highest 
quality, because that quality 
goes into all KOHLER prod- 
ucts. 


All bath tubs, lavatories, 
and sinks manufactured by 
Kohler of Kohler are of one- 
piece construction. The hy- 
gienic value of this design is 
beyond question, and it is 
furthermore a distinct ad- 
vantage in beauty. KOHLER 
enamel is pure white—it 
never changes in hue—lasts 
a lifetime. 

When selecting Kohler 
Ware, look for our perma- 
nent trade-mark, the name 
KOHLER in faint blue in 
the enamel. It is our guaran- 
tee of quality. 

A copy of our interesting 
book, “Kohler of Kohler’, 
will be mailed on request. 


Address Department F-8. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 


“LIGHTING FIXTURES ¢ MERIT” 
HEATHER 

MULTI- 

TUDE 
of attractive 
designs al- ff 
low you un- 
limited 
choice with- 
in the price 
you plan to 


N artis- 
tically 
decorated 
and well 
furnished 


| mands light- 
ing of equal 
merit. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Convenient Location 


Send 10c in stamps for ‘‘New’’ and 
valuable illustrated Catatogue **A”’ 


HOUSE & GARDEN INFORMATION SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street : : : 


Can’t we help you in 
redecorating your 


home this fall? 


“. . . I have just inherited all the furniture 
from a high-ceiled, fifteen-roomed Victorian 
house, and I live in a small city apartment! 
Of course I can’t use those enormous carved 
black walnut beds, and, as I have no famil 
skeleton, I wouldn’t know what to do wit 
grandmother's numerous wardrobes — also 
black and of huge proportions. But there are 
a few lovely pieces—a wonderful dining table, 
a cabinet, some odd chairs and tables, bits of 
china, and pictures. Can’t you show me how 
to make my apartment over into a background 
for them?” 


F course the letter didn’t end there. It had 
instructions as to sizes and prices, and snapshots 
of the principal treasures to be housed. We 
looked over our samples, we went to our tele- 

phone directory, we visited a shop or two—and then 
we wrote our correspondent and described an apart- 
ment that should fit the wonderful old dining table in 
the same inborn way as mittens fitted those Swe frail 
early Victorian hands that used to be folded so primly 
below the edge of it. 


As for you—you may loathe the Victorian. You may 
crave your colors raw, with a dash of mania. Or you 
mayn’t care whether your chairs are Petit Point or 
painted wicker, provided you can dig in a wild flower 
garden of your own. Whatever your tastes are, they 
occasionally run to questions—and that means us. 


The Information Service covers all the problems that 
aren't solved in the magazine itself. It is the answer 
to your personal question, the difficulty that is yours 
and yours alone. We have right at our New York 
doors, the best architects, decorators, shops and shop- 
pers, gardeners and landscape artists. Their advice is 
at your disposal; your questions addressed to the In- 
formation Service will receive their personal attention. 
Next time you don’t know what to buy, cr where to put 
it when you have it, ask: 


Free Information Coupon 


New York City 


I would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those outlined 
in the letter attached. Please send me names of dealers in these articles and 
arrange for me to receive their illustrated matter. 


Electrical alties 
. . Fertilizers 


.-Floor Lamps . .Lighting Fixtures 
.-Flower Boxes . Painted Furniture . . Statuary 
. - Fences . .Peonies . .Summer-houses 
(wire, lattice, . .Pergolas . . Sundials 
£008e-, rustic, iron) . . Pictures . . Tea-wagons 
-, straw-, mul-, . . Fountains . . Playhouses . . Tents 
. Garden Pottery ..Poreh Screens (lawn) 
. Garden Tools ..Porch Shades .. Trees 
Gazing Globes .. Portable Garages 
vegetable, . Reed Furniture 
. .Grapes . . Bhododendrons .. Tree Surge 
. .Greenhouses .. Rock Plants Trellises” 
-- Hanging Lanterns . . Roses Vases 
. . Insecticides . .Rugs "Wall 
. Irrigation Systems (grass, woven) apers 
..Door Knockers . . Labels . .Rustic Furniture -- Water Lilies 
(tree, plant) . .Shrubbery - - Weather 
ttices (evergreen, flower- ..Weed Killer 
Lawn Mowers ing) 


) 
. .Couch Hammocks 


(lace, sunfast) 


(evergreen, 
nut, shade) 


.- Spraying Machines 


fruit, 


.. Willow Furniture 
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How Many Miles 


===PER GALLON== 


Does Your Car Run? 


Not—How many miles per 
gallon did it run last month or 


a year ago. But, how many 
miles per gallon is it running 
now—each day. 

Yesterday you may have got- 
ten 17 miles per gallon—to-day 
only ten. ‘Trifling defects in 
ignition, valves, or carburetor 
will make the difference. 

You can guard against these 
defects by keeping a record of 
your gasoline consumed -with a 


Masters 
Gasoline Meter 


A Masters Gasoline Meter on 
the cowl of the car shows how 
much gasoline is used to the 
tenth of each gallon. The rec- 
ord of fuel consumed tells your 
car’s condition from day to day. 
A radical increase in fuel used 
is a warning to look for poor 
lubrication, faulty carburetor, 
weak ignition, bad valves or 
some other trouble. 

The Masters Meter will en- 
courage you to keep your car 
in trim as nothing else can do 
—it will remind you when the 
tank needs filling and will add 
the touch of finish that brings 
your car down to date. 


“Uncle Sam needs gasoline— 
Save it” 


You, your garage man or 
chauffeur can install this meter 
in a few minutes. Simply mount 
the meter on the cowl and run 
a small copper tubing from back 
of meter to connection already 
— on top of Stewart 

acuum Gasoline Tank (just 
under the hood). Each time the 
Stewart tank fills, the vacuum 
operates a little piston in the 
meter. Thus all the gasoline 
that is used is registered right 
before your eyes on the cowl. 

Masters Meters are furnished 
complete with tubing, connec- 
tions and instructions for in- 
stalling. 


Price anywhere in U. S. $8 
C. O. D. $8.30 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
$8 or order meter sent C. O. D. Please 
mention dealer's name, 


DEALERS:—-My sales plan 
is designed in your favor. Send 
for proposition and circulars 
for your use. 


IRVIN W. MASTERS 


Manufacturer 


MUNCIE 83 33 INDIANA 
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Safety and Convenience 


UT a Stanley Garage Door 

Holder No. 1774 on each 
suinging garage door. Itlocks 
the door open and makes acci- 
dents impossible 


STANLEY GARAGE HARDWARE 


is absolutely reliable, sturdy, 
and perfectly adapted for its 
purpose. Specify Stanley 
tutts, Hinges, Latches, Pulls 
and Folts 
Send for 


free booklet describing 


these essential products todey 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
CONN., U.S.A. 
Chicago 


NEW BRITAIN 
New York 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


make indestructible tron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose 
Put your fence problem up to us 
Ome of our fence experts will give it 
hes Personal attention. and suggest 
the logical solution. Send for catalog 


American Fence 
Construction Co, 


100 Church Street New York City 


Modern Interiors 


NEW booklet has been prepared called 
4 thentic guide for the selection of fur 
niture and decorations of the better sort 
And, too, it tells about Colby service It 
Bend for 


Chicago, 


will be sent free upon request 


A. Colby & Sen Dept. SI? 


or pleyer-plano, send for beautifully 
itlustrated cataloguo of the Vose Pianos 
Their enviable reputation ia the result of 
the application of the highest ideals in 
Piano cumatruction 

VOSE SONS PIANO CO. 162 Basten, 


> 


rd Bath 


on your lawn or among your flowers 
will attract the birds and add to the 
harm of your garden. The bath illus 
trated is a new design affording a 
broad, shallow bathing area which can 
be enjoyed by fledglings quite as muc bh 
as by older birds since it ie but 4% 
inches from the ground Reproduced 
in frost proof, Pompeian Stone Di 
ameter 26% inches Price $6.0 
(PF. O. B.. N. Y.) 
Rend for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Pompetan Stone Garden furniture. Special 
facilities for designing in marble 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Leazington Avenue New York 


—— 


Quaint Color Prints of the Victorian Age 


(Continued from page 15) 


blocks, and some of them had com- 
bined metal plate impressions and litho- 
graphic (stone) impressions with those 
from the wood. However, none before 
him and none after him were able to 
give quite “just the look” which Bax- 
ter's own prints exhibited, and in Oc- 
tober, 1835, he obtained a patent—a 
miraculous piece of good fortune, as one 
collector has put it! 

With his work thus protected he swept 
the field of rivals and coftrolled “the 
market” against others. In the ‘50s his 
patent was about to expire. Thereupon 
the indefatigable proprietor petitioned 
the Privy Council for an extension. Had 
not the Queen, the Prince Consort, the 
Queen Dowager and other great per- 
sonages been his patrons? Lord Broug- 
ham presided at the “pros and cons” 
when the matter came up for action, and 
again Baxter won out—again a miracle! 
However, only for five years! 

With the extension of the patent thus 
secured Baxter made hay while the sun 
still shone by licensing his process to 
others. £210 was the fee he exacted in 
Great Britain and £50 the fee exacted 
from firms in France, Belgium or Ger- 
many where he had also managed to 
secure patents. That is why various 
color-prints were issued by Le Blond, 
J. Dickes, J. M. Kronheim, Myers and 
Bradshaw & Blacklock in the “Baxter 
Process.” None of them appear to me 
ever fully to have reached the full beauty 
of the original Baxter productions. 


How To Know These Prints 


Baxter's own prints usually bore im- 
printed, or else embossed on the mount, 
the legend “Printed in Oil Colours by 
Geo. Baxter” (or “by G. Baxter’) “Pat- 
entee” together with one of the following 
addresses here given in chronological 
order: 29, King Square; 3, Charterhouse 
Square; 11, Northampton Square; 11 
and 12 Northampton Square. 

As the imprints of the licensees often 
contain the word “Baxter,” the collector 
should not be misled. However, the in- 
feriority of the licensee prints to the 
real Baxter prints is quickly evident. 

The collector will find the finest Bax- 
ter prints on special mounts with the 
Baxter legend embossed in a colorless 
impression thereon. This is not, of 
course, to exclude from interest the 
charming and exquisite book prints for 
which it is well worth one’s while to be 
on the lookout. The mounted prints 
were issued separately or in series, and 
these Baxter prints are nearly always 
found with a glaze. One of the most 
interesting of the separate Baxter prints 
is the Baxter's original composition, in 
the “Coronation” print, 2134” x 1734” in 
size, (and its companion “masterpiece” 
“The Arrival of the Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, at the House of 
Lords, to open the First Parliament of 
her Reign,” a print measuring 21%” x 
167%". Both of these historic designs 
are filled with a multitude of figures, 
and each one is a portrait! As the old 
Parliament Buildings were destroyed by 
fire in October, 1834, this latter print 
has an added architectural interest to the 
antiquarian. Fortunate indeed would be 
the collector who might chance to ac- 
quire either print in undamaged con- 
dition ! 

Only a few weeks ago the writer found 
on the sidewalk table of a second-hand 
shop a little book the title of which 
arrested his curiosity—‘“The Artist or, 
Young Ladies’ Instructor in Ornamental 


Painting, Drawing, etc.,” by B. F. Gan- 
dee, published by Chapman & Hall, Lon- | 
don, 1835. On opening the cover of | 
this little gilt-topped 16mo.—its pages | 
were only 634” x 334”—there was an 
exquisite title page in colors, a Convol- 
volus wreath, and facing it a little gem 
of a landscape, both color prints by Bax- | 
ter! Thirty-five cents for this treasure, 
and treasure indeed it proved. This lit- 
tle print was from two pictures by 
Gainsborough in the National Gallery, 
London. A close examination shows the 
white to have been printed ‘on. The 
preface to this little book says, “The 
frontispiece is a very successful speci- 
men of a new art, which will no doubt, 
before long, be brought to such a degree 
of perfection as to produce fac-simile | 
copies of the finest oil paintings; it is | 
done by taking successive impressions 
from wood blocks; and when it is stated 
that no less than twelve are used in this 
instance, and consequently that each 
plate goes through the press twelve times, 
some idea may be formed of the ingenu- 
ity and skill required to conduct so diffi- 
cult a process.” 


Baxter Portraits 


The portraits by Baxter are numerous 
and interesting. With this phase of his 
art Baxter showed sympathy and great 
ability in their design and reproduction. 
Those of Queen Victoria are especially | 
lovely. Baxter's “Portrait of Mrs. 
Chubb” (a companion print to the 
“Portrait of Charles Chubb”) is exces- 
sively rare. Mr. and Mrs. Chubb lived 
at a day when photography had not de- 
veloped to its practicable stage They 
had eight children and desired to give 
them each portraits of their parents. 
Sixteen canvases or sixteen separate» 
miniatures on ivory were not to be | 
thought of for obvious reasons. Fortu- 
nately (for the collector as well as for 
the Chubbs!) the father and mother 
turned to George Baxter's art and he 
accepted the commission for a _ very 
limited number of sets (I doubt if more 
than fourteen pairs were issued) to be 
printed by his process. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chubb died in 1846. One wonders if 
they could ever guess that probably $500 
might willingly come some day to be 
given by an advanced collector for this 
pair of prints! 


Prices and Collecting 

However, one does not need to spend 
hundreds for Baxter prints which, if | 
less rare, are still just as beautiful. In- 
deed with an “eye for antiques” a mod- 
erate outlay will result in a truly de- 
lightful collection of examples of George | 
Baxter's art. I would not advise re- | 
moving the prints from any of the vol- | 
umes containing them which one may | 
come across and acquire. The separate 
prints can be left on the original mounts 
—indeed, they should be—and protected 
by a portfolio. 

Baxter also made many prints of 
miniature proportions for needle-cases, 
pocket-books, card-board boxes and for 
music. The “Prince of Wales Galop” 
the “Hibernian Quadrille” and _ the 
“Mandolina Valse” so dear to the hearts 
of the young ladies of the Victorian age, 
were enlivened by George Baxter's art, 
and so was “Ring out Old England's 
Bells” a national song occasioned by 
the marriage of the Princess Royal. The 
book-lover and print-lover will find 
Baxter prints a fascinating field in which 
to exercise one’s acquisitive proclivities. 


& Garden 


HEATHERHOME BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


There’s such a thing as superior 
quality in bulbs, insuring greater 
success in growing and better 
flowers. 


Heatherhome Bulbs are of the 
same exceptional as 
Heatherhome Seeds and Plants. 


Write for our Fall List today 


HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 


(Formerly the Knight & Struck Co.) 
258 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Corbin Builders’ Hardware 


Outlasts the building on which 
it is used and gives satisfactory 
service every moment of the 
time. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


Heat 
Control 


HIS device revolutionizes heat- 

ing plant attention. Maintains 

exactly the degree you desire 
day and night—saves fuel and many 
steps—a marvel of convenience. 


EAP OLIS* 
EAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at all times. 
Works perfectly with any kind of heat- 
ing plant burning coal or gas. by 
the heating trade everywhere. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2790 Fourth Av.Se., Minneapolis, Minn. 


When You Build 


please Lear in mind that there Is still plenty of 
WHITE PINE 


Send for our free booklet 
** White Pine in Home Building”’ 
WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1719 Merchants’ Bank 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


House 


REDGUM 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET 
WOOD IN ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA, PLENTIFUL. 


BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT, 
Beauty? 


Wish’ Know 

Write for Samples Write for let 

GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1325 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


®. F. Buber & Co. 
13 East 40th St., New Pork 


FURNITURE 


and ARTISTIC Decorative Objects for home 
furnishing. Special sketches and estimates for 
which we make no charge—send for booklet. 


Inquirie 


Solicited 


= 
© 
lf interested in a Piano 
7 
| 
‘Pennsylvania 
OF . Inc. 
12 West 40th St 
' 
Furniture 
Coverings 
‘ 
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RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 
Wall Paper Specialists 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the 


World 
Madison Ave., at 32nd St., N. Y. 
Branches: 
BROOKLYN BOSTON 
NEWARK BRONX 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


The J. R. BREMNER 
Interiors and COMPANY 


Furnishings 


Let The Skinner 
= Do The Watering While 
You Look On 


No matter if it is the grass 
path of your garden, bor- 
dered with its flowers; or 
the long rows of your veg- 
etable garden, we have a 
simple, durable device that 
will best water them. 


Madison Avenue 
IllustratedBooklets at Sixty-second Street 
on Request NEW YORK 


Protection— 


or merely “closed doors” 


HERE is a lot of difference in locks 

and hardware. Some simply are a 
convenience for keeping doors closed, and 
some—the right kind—are all that, plus 
the protection that makes your door an 
impassable barrier of security. 


You can have either kind. The choice 
is yours. 


TuTTLE & BAILEY Mrc. Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Decorative Metal Grilles 
Send for Catalog 66-A $ 


It will throw over them a 
uniform sheet of gently 
falling water, that is under 
your full control. 


Does not puddle, Does not 
beat down delicate plants. 
Costs surprisingly little. 
Pays for itself in labor 
saved alone; say nothing 
of increased results. 


Climbproof chain link fencing, | 
wrought iron and woven wire 
fence, iron gates, jiamp stand- 


ards, grille work, fountains, | 
vases, tennis courts and poul- | 
try yar-l enclosures. 

Ca 


talugue om reyuest. 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


74-80 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


Garbage Receivers 
sere, your garbage in a yget way. ORDER 
iw. ur Truck wheels ash barrels up or down 
pa our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. Send 
for our catalog on each. It will pay you. Fourteen 


Years on the market. Sold direct. Look for our 
Trade Mark. 


C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


We have a happy solution 
for any or all your water- 
ing problems. Can make 
prompt shipments. Send 
for Booklet. 


The Shinner Irrigation Co, 
231 Water Street, Troy, Ohio 


KINNER 


YSTEM 


OF IRRIGATION. 


If you want locks and hardware that will best 
serve your needs—you need and will get Yale 
locks and hardware 


Whatever the type or period of architecture 
your house may be, there are many styles in 
Yale Locks and Builders’ Hardware for your 
selection. And each one is representative of 
the mechanical superiority and serviceability of 
all Yale products. 


INTERIOR 


FURNISHING & DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE 


See the trade-mark “Yale”. It is always on 
Yale Builders’ Hardware, Night Latches, Pad- 
7 te Door Closers, Cabinet Locks and Chain 
locks. 


Write, Call or Telephone The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 4 * 
sth Street New York City jon Ehrich Galleries} 


Paintings by 


“Old Masters” 
TRADE A F -- | | 707 Fifth Avenue at 55th St., NEW YORK 


Southern Antiques 


Collected from home and abroad, from devas- 


BeautifyFurniture 


Glass Onward Shi 


dn place of Castors. 
m If sour dealer will not sup- 
ply you write us 


ONWARD MFG. co. 


i 


Menasha. tated France, over-run by the Huns, is offered of 
Kitchener. Ont. a bed owned by Joachim Murat—gondola 
shaped mahogany, inlaid in brass. From 
FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS England, sorrowing, but always a conqueror, 
Wagner's Catalog No. 71 of Roses, Plants, ~ K 
Trees,’ Shrubs, ete., will solve your garden No payment accepted ° ° ates to ,a carv paut y and a 
problem von money. Write today. ‘Smoky unless po n scape ngineering antiques thrown into the melt- 
Wagner Nurseries, Box 970, Sidney, 0. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Box if Russellville, K : 
Also expert ser- sseliville, Ky. ‘ 


laces | Crry Y HOMES, 


ESTATES, FARMS 


FREDERICK N. WHITLEY, Inc. GLENWOOD 
eg CO | Engineers and Contractors Glen Brothers, NURSERIES 
Draw 219 FultonSt.,Brooklya,N.Y. Est. 1866 1935 MAIN ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


36Page Book on Home FREE’ | Works of Art in Metals 


saving 1/3 or more on Ice bi 
cartes principles of correct refrig- — Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- | 


in the 
REFRIGERA signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
MONROE a. TOR linens and embroideries of a high grade of 


workmanship. Call or write. | It serves your home and saves your time--That is Practical Economy 


RUST PROOF 
FENCE 


steel wires and ca “ated clamps. Write for 
catalog C. yer your hardware dealer. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


= Found tnigeding homesevers 
- id - Russian Art Russian Shen 
King Co. red Write 18 East 45th St., 24th 
RTH TONAWANDANY. New York ‘Now Vor 


A Charming Birdbath of Artificial Stone 


fifteen inches 
square, three 


pollo 


Roofing Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing Large Broad Wide Table Top— 
for farm buildings or city construction.  Doubie Drawer—Double Hane 


Handles 


inches thick, 
hollowed out 
round two 
and one-half 
inches deep in cen- 
tre sloping to three- 
eighths at edge. Inexpensive, 

Practical, Artistic. Price $2.00. Three for $5.50. 
. © b. Verona. Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 
WwW. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 


Home Fireplace 
Let us vale you this 
Booklet Gratis —A 
mine of information 
pertaining to FIRE- 
PLACES and 


| Jndershelves 
J APOLLO-KEY8TONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex. — Lar Deep U 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spoating and all e “Selentifieally Silent’”’ Rubber Tired Wheels, 
sheet metal work, Look forthe Keystone added to bran A high srade plese of 
TODAY. Sold by leading dealers, KEYSTONE COPPERSTEELIs alsosuperior action abeniute te NOW 
Colonial Fireplace Compary ~ for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. Pamphlet and Dealer’ 
4613 W. 12th St., Chicago AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. COMBINATION PRopucTS CO ., 98 Tower Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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Hello! M LA 
Wake Up! 


VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number — 


2 If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
i time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogy, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
; your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
/ read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble- 
witted and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic— 
the life of the party—the little ray of sunshine in the 
gloom of the grill-room. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
to ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


“ Don't settle down comfortably 
‘ in the ooze. The world is mov- 
ing, moving on all eight cylin- 
ders—some folks are even 
moving on twelve—and you 
might just as well move along 
with them. Don’t stall your- 
self on life’s highroad and be 
satisfied to take everybody 
else's dust. Hop up and take 
a little joy ride on the red and 
ellow band-wagon — Vanity 
air’s band-wagon. 


3 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


PERSONALITIES: SPORTS: The war 
Portraits and revela- has affected in many 
} tions of the best notable ways the 
known fighters. over building of sautomo- 
net to mention the torboats. Ita effects 
i It you want to be in writers, wits and upon them are regu- 
4 the social and artistic workers who are giv- larly treated in the J/ you want your brain 
swim, tear ofl the thelr best to pages of Vanity Fair. kept powdered and 
pon in the lower leit THE STAGE: well- groomed for six 
hand corner of this ESSAYS a er months, just tear off, 
‘ page, and mail it ARTICLES: Graphic Jor’ reviews of the Sl! im and mail the 
nore anconventiona: most dauntless com- Jittle coupon below 
iden edies, the most stim- omise Selemnly 
livened easaylsts, ‘ensest dramas that Vanity Fair is 
eritics and authors FARMIONS: The last not just one more 
word on the new 
THE ARTS: Crit. “for men magazine, or 
clams and ilustra- women new magazine o 
tions of the latest kind—but an AL- 
informative and in- TOGETHER NEW 
Sspiriting articles deal- KIND OF MAGA- 
ing with American ZINE. It’s an enter- 
ture and architecture Tithe a ~ 4 
politics and policies taining Magazine for 
ornen rorice: Moderns | 
sunniest spots in the The heart of metro- We are not at be 
bright side of the politan life is mir- Ct any pretty giris 
war; soldiers, near- rored month by eads on its covers. 
soldiers, officers, and month; its dancers; We are going to spare 
near shops; the own you the agony, of sex 
seen by young and fpotes from Paris and discussions. We shall 
s daring artiste and London; dogs; moving publish no dreary se- 
‘e writers pictures rial stories. No dia- 
Lb ve ries of travel. No 
Do : ma gloom. No problem 
ty ‘Te, Try a Little lar Diplo cy! stories. No articles on 
“> You think nothing, in your poor de- 
for vation, or any other 
% theatre ticket, or for a new book, b 
statistical subject. 
but for | $1.00 you can secure five 
months of Vanity Fair,—six if Condé Nast Publisher 
mail the coupon now—and with it Frank Crowninshield 
a? &%,7 49 more entertainment than ve can Editor 
derive from dozens sex 
4 Three Dollars a Year 


7 i % \ Stop where you are! 
Z y 
“36 % % 6 * 


| is annoying, but—well, 
| just a question of mood or temperament. 


terns 


& Garden 


House 


Dressing the Four-Poster Bed 


(Continued from page 35) 


silk taffeta may very well be used. 

To meet modern demands the manu- 
facturers are exhibiting twin beds of 
the four-poster variety. Here the cur- 
tains of cretonne are supplemented by 
under ones of linen edged with a knotted 
fringe which also trims the bed spread. 
The modern bed roll is introduced here 
to good advantage. The hangings of the 
bed are duplicated in the window cur- 
tains. 

Very effective the four-poster 
dressed in a richly flowered cretonne; 
hangings, cover, flounce and valance all 
of the flowered material. Possibly this 
may be a bit too monotonous; if so, 
applique the motif of the cretonne on to 
unbleached muslin. Make curtains and 
flounce of the cretonne. 

Many choose to disregard the posts as 
a means of support for the curtains and 


is 


allow them to aspire to the ceiling in 
austere dignity. It must be admitted 
that this makes for anything but cosi- 
ness. 

As a novelty use linen decorated as 
only the Russian needlewomen can, with 
drawn work and added embroidery. 
This could be used for flouncing and 
curtains as well as for coverlet. A 
lighter effect can be obtained by dupli- 
cating the criss-cross patterned net used 
in Colonial days. 

Of course, the present day four-poster 
is not built to the height of former times 
when feather beds were piled four and 
five deep. Instead is substituted the 
boxed springs of modern manufacture 
upon which is placed a mattress of any 
number of degrees of softness, hair, of 
course, being preferred as the most satis- 
factory filling material. 


Poplars and Aspens—The Trees of Gayety 


(Continued from page 41) 


tremuloides, “the light quivering aspen” 
of the poet. Usually it does not attain 
the height of the Lombardy, nor is it 
of such rapid growth. In form, too, it 
is different, being much more spreading 
and lacking the architectural quality al- 


| ready described 


The chief reason for the use of aspens 
is, to my mind, the incessant activity of 
their leaves. The hottest summer noon- 
tide depresses them not a whit, and their 
shimmering gray-green foliage seems al- 
most to cool the air. Those there are 
who say that this constant leaf motion 
perhaps it is 


All can agree, however, that the whitish 
gray bark of the younger trees is thor- 
oughly desirable as a touch of pleasant 
color. 


Aspens are especially adapted to in- 
formal plantings, either in distant groves 
on the large place, or among other trees 
on the smaller one. Do not emphasize 
them to the point where they become 
a dominant note, for that effect should 
be reserved for trees of greater perma- 
nence. 

Within comparatively recent years the 
Carolina poplar or Southern cottonwood 
(P. Eugenei) has come into consider- 
able prominence as a tree for the home 
grounds. It is one of the quickest 
growing of the whole family, and as 
such is well adapted to temporary screen- 
ing effects. Unfortunately, it is mis- 
used so often that it has become rather 
distressingly common. Planted with dis- 
cretion, however, it fills a niche pecu- 
liarly its own, 


The Hidden Things of Interior Decoration 


(Continued from page 28) 


Salem, and Marblehead were also send- 
ing to the Orient sailing-ships, the most 
beautiful that have ever sailed the seas, 
as to this day the lines attest of the 
few masterly hand-carven models that 
remain, to be the collector’s craze and 
the decorator’s delight. And there still 
exist rooms in old Germantown houses 
lined with the sandal-wood brought back 
from China to the wealthy merchants 
of the water-front as part of the car- 
goes of those audacious ventures. How 
little was tedium allowed to weigh in 
those days as against endurance and 


A Collection of 


plain obedience to plain orders! 

Now something of this stern duty 
faces the American woman today. The 
trials and buffetings that will change her 
from a pampered pet to a woman with 
a clear sense of purpose, that will sweep 
away the “junk” mind which has tol- 
erated a “junk” home. Can it not be 
said that the war will even serve this 
purpose: to create in American women 
a better taste and a mellowed apprecia- 
tion? If it does, it will have accom- 
plished incalculable good. And one can- 
not but feel that such will be the case. 


Liverpool Ware 


(Continued from page 43) 


of work each man followed his own 
style. Sadler chose pastoral subjects 
with dainty rustic scenery and wonder- 
ful foliage. Green, on the contrary, de- 
signed Oriental groups with a frame- 
work of fantastic furniture. 


New Colors and Designs 


In 1678 black and red were the only 
colors printed, but after Sadler’s retire- 
ment, in 1772, Green’s management 
made a great change. The coloring im- 
proved, the subjects were finer and 
better illustrations were given. During 
the period following the Revolutionary 
War outline work originated, the pat- 
being filled in by young girls 
employed for this purpose. Then the 
designs also changed, shells and sea 
weeds being used, followed by Crests 
and Coats of Arms which became very 
popular with the nobility. 

We find mention of dinner and des- 
sert services which were used about the 


middle of the 18th Century, one of 
which had landscape patterns differ- 
ent in every dish. So fashionable did 
they become that “fifty” dinner and 
dessert services, chiefly pierced with gilt, 
were sent to Amsterdam at one time. 
The sharpness of this decoration was 
due to the ink used, 


American Trade 


Later on Richard Chaffers, one of 
Shaw’s apprentices, designed delft ware 
for the purposes of exporting it to 
America. His ambition was to rival 
Wedgwood both in grace and artistic 
quality of his work. While he failed 
in his undertaking yet his output was 
better than that of any other of the 
Liverpool Potters. Seth Pennington 
was another artistic potter who grew 
so interested in this art that he re- 
moved to Worcester, and while there 
one of his sons painted a dinner service 
ou order for the Duke of York. 


- 
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ly en- 
dorsed by over 2 000 
satisfied users. Write 


1918 


August, 


POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GAILOWAY TERRA GOTTA ©, 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA . 


36 WEST 37 ST. WY. 


JAPANESE GRASS CLOTH 
IMPORTED WALL PAPERS 


ALOWAY 


HOYT’S NURSERIES 


Large assortment of Ornamental Deciduous 
trees and Evergreens, all sizes. Herbaceous 
Plants, Perennials, Roses, Hedge Plants; every- 
thing to make the home grounds attractive. 
Deliveries by motor trucks, all freshly dug stock. 


Send for catalogue 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Ine. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


You must 
jor Hot-Beds use _ glass 
and Cold frames from Sep- 


tember now until June next. And the 
Sunlight Sash (double or single glazed) 
and Sunlight small 
greenhouses are 
ready for immedi- 
ate shipment to 
you. Order now 
and be sure of the 
very best possible 
equipment. 

Catalog and price list 
mailed free. Ask for 
them. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


MOON’S 


Trees and Plants 
for every place 
and purpose 


Send for Catalog 


WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


These Frames 
Add Five More Months 


To Your Garden 


© HEY will give you let- 
© tuce for your Xmas 
‘inner. Sweet succulent 
carrots you can have any 
== day for delicious creamings, 
“4 regardless of snows and 
| blows. Fresh tender pars- 
© _iey always on hand. Beets, 
a) those sugary kind, all the 
winter through without be- 
ing soggy or stringy. 
Nx To have these, and the 
© other things beside; you 
(©) plant the seed right in the 
@) frames as early in August 


as possible. 


planted before August 20th, 
you can have lettuce by the 
first of November. Which 
means you must not put off 
ordering the frames. 

We will send you our 
special booklet No. 218 on 
frames. It tells just how to 
use them to get best results 
for both fall and spring. 

Happily for you we can 
ship your order at once, if 
you order at once. 


Builders of Greenk,,,es and Cogservatories 
SALES OFFICES 
© NEW YORK CHICAGO 
S 42nd St. Bidg. Continental & Commercial Bank Bidg. 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND 
=. Granite Bidg. Swetiand Bidg. 
@ Royal Bank Bld Transportation Bid 
\ an 9. ran on 
y rv n, es aines, 
SZ St. Catharines, Canada 


With lettuce, @ 
for example, if seeds are 


$5 


AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces 
of our forefathers which accord so well with 
our present day interiors. Instantly recog- 
nized and appreciated by the discriminating 
and may be chosen either for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to 
barmonize with the surrounding interior 
In addition to our unlimited stock to select 
from, we finish to order from suggestions 
offered by the purchaser 

Send for our color chart and complete cata- 


log illustrating over 200 pieces of colonial, 
modern and cottage styles 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. mc. 


g2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


CYPRESS 


Insist on Real “‘Tide-Water”” 
Look for this on Mad A 
every board— US Por 


Accept no Cypress without this mark, 


AGES 


GLUE 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Beautiful Andirons 
Gas Logs Dans Grates 


Screens 
Coal Hods 


Fire Tools 
Dampers Wood Holders 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Sunderland Bros. Co. 
Established 1883 


ia Unite Economy and Patriotism By Planting | 


~ 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberries 


They save Wheat, Meat and Sugar; they are so prolific and sweet. 
for them quickly turn into dollars; dollars to eagles. 


soils ; ripening from earliest to latest, including the invaluable Van Fleet Hybrids 


and seven superb Everbearing varieties. 


Dimes paid 
Many kinds, adapted to all 


Sure to live and succeed. 


Our Booklet No. 2, gives full instructions for planting and culture, illustrations 


and descriptions. It is Free. 


Strawberry Specialists for 40 years 


Box 152, Little Silver, N. J. 


rovide for garbage disposal with 43 
the same care and thought as you é 


| = 


IN_ REMODELING 
OR IN PLANNING f 


lan for heat. light and plumbing— 
Tor it’s every bit as vital. 
Install a “Kernerator, a re- 

i tried success— 


and step-savin 

variably assured. 

Write for Kernerator 

Booklet—no obligation. 

KERNER 

INCINERATOR CO 
$94 Clinton St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Offices tn all the = 


334 South 17th St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Don't Experiment 
with 


ly system .s an in 
with inferior systems. Your country 


can have all the conveniences of the finest city residence 
—electric light, sewage disposal—with a , | 


KEWANEE SYSTEM 


Enthusiastical 


J. T. LOVETT, Inc. 
The ANTIQUE 


LaPLACE "stor 


I Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystals 
a Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture—ancient and 
faithful copies. 


242 Fifth Ave. | 11 East48th St. 
near W28th St., N.Y. near Fifth Ave. 
Daniel Adams, Mer., R.H.Kingsbury, Mer. 


CON-S ER-TEX 


Investigate its merits. Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof porch floors, sleeping bal- 
cony, or the surface you want covered. We 
will mail you samples showing quality, width, 
weight, and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


ment for a lifetime. Don’t experiment | 
home 


To 


How many times have you wished you owned a bungalow in the 
country, where the glorious fresh air and sunlight are not con- 
taminated by the dirt and dust of the city? Your wish can be 
easily realized. Buy a small house on the Hodgson plan. Select 
the house you want from our illustrated catalogue. 
build it at our factory and ship it to 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES| 


you in sections all ready to put up. 
No trouble. 3 


you to health and happiness. 
Answer by sending for cata- 
logue. 


E. F. HODGSON q 
B-K 
Boston, Mass. 
New York City 


We then 


No dirt. No extra ex- 
pense. The great outdoors is calling 


226, 71-73 Federal St. 


QUICK DELIVERY is a prime factor in 
furniture of special finish. All our furni- 
ture is held reacy for finishing as ordered. 
There is no delay in executing individual 
schemes. DANERSK DECORATIVE FUR 
NITURE is not over-elaborate. It possesses 
the greatest dignity and beauty possible in 
to its cost. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. 

Deliveries near New York by van. 

Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘A-8" 
CALL AT OUR SALES ROOMS 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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COAL ECONOMY 


Now, when coal saving is a patriotic 


duty, homebuilders should select the 
range that requires the least coal to 


render maximum service 
COMBINATION 


DEANE’ COAL AND GAS 
FRENCH RANGES 


pay for themeecles in coal saving alone. The prin | 
ple and the sturdy character of thew construc 
vure unilor heat lependability under 
sll reasonable « ditvons and tong life. In prac- 
tual daily use the foremost homes in America 


We ale manufactur 


plate warme browlers 


eteel cooks tables 


et 


laundry ranges, 


lier information on request No. 209--French Range, in combination 


with Gas Range and Broiler 


Bramhall, Deane Company 


Mace Heat—Less Cost 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
in browns and grays to match the bark and 
DUNHAM rocks and weatherbeaten wood, greens to match 
the moss and follage, dull reds for autumn 
HEATING SERVICE 


effects, etc make the buildings blend with 
the landscape and look like @ part of it Low 
cost, easy to apply, lasting, and the creosote 
preserves the wood 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
Send for stained wood sam ples and name of near- 
eat agent 


Beves coal gives quick, even heat—regulates 
dampers automaticail eliminates knocking 
and pounding im radiators. Send for copy 
“Denham Heating forthe Home.’ It tells sow. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


FISHER BLDG., Chicago. Branches Everywhere | SAMUEL CABOT, lnc, Manty. Chemists, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE | 
Joon Aldensa Franklin Greate, Mahogany 2 

earved four poster, book case desk (serpentine in- 
terior), massive carved maple four poster, Claw This little book tells how 

foot sofa, Mahogany sleigh bed, low four poster to have @ perfect lawn. It 
early Preat sont Valk by describes in detail the 
Washingtun and Afavetle (Curly maple our 

poster, bureau, talle. Mahogany fire screen. Rose FULLER & JOHNSON 
wood eofa. French bronee and cut glass toilet mir- MOTOR LAWN MOWE 

ror Large lamp (prism Wedgwood mirror which combines flexibility 
lair alabaster vases, alabaster candelabra (prisms). with capacity and eliminates 
Bnalish mantel clock, Old Sheffield coffee urn, the “push. Designed for Parks. 
candlesticks, basket. Old china, cut decanters and Private Estates. Write for this 
7th century needlework, old damask made for | yy Manufacturers Distributing Co 498 
Valican Svenish copper, brass Sideboards Futlerton Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
desks, mirrors, bureaus, dining, dressing and card 


tables, Box 604. Narberth, Pa. 


TTER ’ “SUN DIALS 
MEAT AT 50% LESS COST REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESSIGN 
with the patented, twin-connection from $3.50 Up 
ODORLESS Also full line of Bird | 
WADSWOR GAS LOGS Fountains and other 
Easy to install. Guaranteed. garden requisites. 
Write fer circular and price. The D co 
THE WADSWORTH ~ ADELSON - BRANNING CO. ard, ~~ 
2290 Ewelid Ave: CLEVELAND, 0. Send for iMustrated catalog 
= 
4 Wall 
30 colon 
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foe Were 

TOWNSEN DS 
TheGreatestGrass- 
Cutter on Earth. 


Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


SILVERWARE 


TRIPLEX 


Floats over the 


Waves. 


OWNSEND'S TRIPLE 


uneven Ground as } 


a Ship rides the 


P. Townsend & Co. | 
Gund fer eatalague 17 Central Ave., Orange, 1. 


A Colection of 


House & Garden 


Liverpoo] Ware 


(Continued from page 54) 


The finest collection of this particular 
ware is found in the public museum at 
Liverpool, although almost every mu- 
seum shows more or less of the prod- 
uct. Some idea of its cost can be 
realized through ascertaining that a 
bow! made in 1776 picturing inside a 
ship brought three pounds, whik the 
portrait of William Penn on a mug 
commanded two pounds and eight shil- 
lings. 

The decorative features were usually 
varied; naturally they covered a great 
many different subjects. Particularly 
true is this concerning those purposed 
for American trade, where the ship 
and nautical design proved an at- 
tractive bait for sailors when in Liver- 
pool ports. The ship merchants more 
especially in the early part of com- 
mercial prosperity, taking great pride in 
their respective ships, which they sent 
to every known port on the globe, grew 
so interested in these souvenirs brought 
home by their crews that they took ad- 
vantage of the art and had their favor- 
ite ships printed on ware at the Liver- 
pool potteries. These were principally 
the ships that sailed from New Eng- 
land harbors. In fact we still find 
standing on the dining room mantel or 
prominently placed in the corner cup- 
board in the 20th Century homes of 
descendants, “Watermelon Pitchers” 
brought home by their ancestors’ ships. 

Not all this pottery was designed 
for American trade; a great deal of 
it was produced to please customers in 
their own country. Among the most 
famous of these latter were the noted 
«Arms Jug” designed by one Richard 
Abbey, who founded his pottery in 
1790. For years he had been employed 
by Sadler, studying his secrets so that 
he was enabled to incorporate them in 
his own line of pottery. 

Many of these were most interesting, 
particularly the farmer's _ illustration 
showing on one side motifs signify- 
ing the occupation and on the other a 
most appropriate verse. 


“May the mighty and great 
Roll in splendour and state; 
I envy them not, I declare it; 

I eat my own lamb 

My chicken and ham 

I shear my own sheep and I wear it. 
I have lawns, I have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flowers, 

The lark is my morning alarmer; 

So you jolly dogs now 

Here's to ‘God bless the Plow’ 
Long Life and Content to the Farmer.” 


These jugs represented in all the 
one hundred different guilds that were 
in vogue at that period and orders 
were received for thousands. This 
shows their popularity. They were dis- 
tinctive with Abbey, who seems to have 
been the only potter who made them. 

Just after the Revolution they at- 
tained the height of success for it was 
then that they were exported in large 


numbers to America. In order to 
please the public taste portraitures of 
our most prominent men and events 
were resorted to. Not all of them 
were correct in likeness; this is more 
especially true of those that illustrate 
General Washington, who was the 
most popular subject. In fact often they 
were such caricatures that they could 
have perfectly well passed for any 
other of our distinguished Generals. 
The most interesting of the Washing- 
ton groups depicted George and Martha 
Washington in an outdoor scene. They 
are drinking tea, while in the back- 
ground stands a negro servant, a char- 
acteristic of many of the pieces de- 
signed during that period. 

Among the other popular subjects 
were Benjamin’ Franklin; Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock. These were 
generally placed side by side, sur- 
rounded by the following inscription: 
“The memory of Washington and the 
prescribed patriots of America,—Lib- 
erty, Virtue, Peace, Justice and Equity, 
to all mankind,” while below is the 
couplet: 


“Columbia's sons 
dom’s flame, 
Live in the annals of immortal fame.” 


inspired by Free- 


In the designating of our different 
States, which were illustrated by thir- 
teen stars surrounding a medallion, the 
name Boston was inserted instead of 
Massachusetts. 

Not only the army, but the navy 
heroes were portrayed, as well as our 
ships and frigates, these latter be- 
ing under full sail and showing the 
American flag. Underneath the ship 
was this motto, “Success to the Infant 
Navy of America.” When we con- 
sider our late victory over the Eng- 
lish this seems almost incongruous. 

Doubtless the potters took great 
pains in their efforts to suit the popular 
taste of the American public. Often 
their ideas were eccentric, as for in- 
stance, in a “Monument Picture” on 
one side of which was printed, “Wash- 
ington in Glory.” Below it were the 
words, “America in Tears.” This 
formed the upper part of the picture, 
the lower part being a monument for a 
central figure with an eagle on the one 
side and a woman on the other, an in- 
congruous combination of ideas. The 
reverse side pictured a ship, a favorite 
design with every single one of the 
potters. 

While Liverpool is the name given to 
all this ware, showing transfer illus- 
trations worked out on a cream, white, 
background, yet many were made at 
Staffordshire as well as Sunderland and 
Newcastle, the latter making the same 
style of earthen ware as the former. 
Until more facts come to light it is 
almost impossible to designate the dif- 
ferent potters, for some of the pieces 
are so wonderful that even the oldest 
collectors are confused as to the maker. 


Mugs and bowls were also made by the Liverpool 
patters, who found a market in America and gladly 
catered to it in their decorations 
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